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Advertising has a broadening influence, It tends to 
remove sectionalism and renders a lot of local bounds 
and fences useless. 

Not all business men recognize this. For instance, 
a firm that has been considering the very important 
question as to whom its advertising shall be entrusted. 
will gravely announce that it feels obliged to employ 
an agent that is nearer than another—so many blocks 
or so many miles. 

Coming from a firm that is all the time trying to sell 
its product to the residents of every State inthe Union, 
such an announcement sounds peculiar. When a large 
corporation with ten or a dozen widély-separated 
branches declares that it is strong for local patronage, 
which locality does it mean? 

We never could see why buying vision should not be 
as broad as selling vision. People live everywhere. 
Papers and magazines circulate everywhere, The 
mails and the rails will bring in as well as take out— 
why not use the same glasses to buy as to sell? 

The ‘‘local patronage’’ idea always did call for the 
soft pedal. We suggest that it be excused altogether 
from the advertising field. 
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THE FEDERALIST 


‘* Put it up to men who know your market? ~ 
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A Federal Plan is no readymade to welcome you; and the busy shop 
contrivance calculated only to close with its work in process tells its N 
the contract. There’s study back of own story. You can spend some | 
it and analysis; there’s knowledge time in our sample room and size 
and experience in it. It does not up the kind of work that has estab- 


ramble or grope or suppose—it lished the reputation of -Fedetal 7A 
knows, with a certainty based on service in record time. 
merchandizing fact. It takes time ae car 
and care to prepare such a plan; Thi s : ‘ 
but if you want to find out whether his month’s specimen is one of 
or not advertising fits your case, the Big nape Series that has 
we'll match our time against yours, ee ce | appearing in the class 
ree aa magazine for our clients, The 
‘ Strathmore Paper Company. Its in- 
Last week a Federal client report- fuence on consumer and printer has 
ed the results of co-operation with een marked and the occasion of ( 


his retailers, during the season just 
past. A noteworthy incident was 
the use of over seven thousand cuts 
in local advertising in support of 
the national magazine campaign. 
Federal’s copy staff is recruited 
from the retail ranks. Real retail 
co-operation is a certain adjunct to 
every Federal campaign because the 
requirements of the merchant are 
met with practical precision every 
time. 


much favorable comment in the crit- 
ical columns of the leading printers’ 
papers. One of these went so far as 
to reproduce four of the advertise- 
ments in four full pages of space 
with a suggestive article on the pos- 
sibilities thus revealed to paper ad- 
vertising in general. 


A A A 
Several large manufacturers are 
now employing Federal Service 


some seasons in advance of any na- : IF YOU HESITATE 
tional advertising. They happen to sranphipenthenedl aeateaenienl 


be publicity pioneers and much ad- ft you 
vance work with the trade andcare- 

ful research are necessary before { Sirathuor Parceuent 
they can pursue a national cam- Gest 


ith Strathmore Parchment? 
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paign to certain success. It is Fed- fi 74 “‘eaganenrame 
eral policy that pays in the long STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
v) 


run, never to hurry an advertiser 45 Successor to 
past a doubtful situation. Haste is 
too often waste in advertising. Fed- 
eral counts its success in permanent- 
ly sucessful clients. Look at our 
list of renewal contracts. 
eee ee 
We like to receive visits of in- 
spection from prospective advertis- 
ers. We welcome comparison with 
competition. Most Federal business 
has been acquired after careful scru- 
tiny of the entire agency field. That If you want to start 
is right—just put Federal on your something new, write 


“prospect list”—and look us over. Federal Advertising Agency 


You need not tell us you’re coming 
‘even—there is no stage setting nec- 243-249 West 39th Street New York 


* essary. Somebody is always ready CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
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MANUFACTURER’S RIGHT 
TO FIX THE PRICE 





_AND 10 PLAINTALN.IT—RESTRAINT OF 
TRADE VERSUS RESTRAINT OF UN- 
BRIDLED COMPETITION — DEALER 
MORE OF DISTRIBUTOR THAN A 
TRADER—VOTE BY DEALERS UP- 
HOLDS PRICE MAINTENANCE THE- 
ORY 





By W. K. Kellogg, 
Of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“The cutting of prices is a symp- 
tom of a condition of lack of mu- 
tual confidence.” 

So says Jefferson Livingston, 

resident of the T. A. Snider 
Siaacve Company, in PRINTERS’ 
Inx for November 2. 

And if that much were true a 
great deal of the rest of Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s philosophy might be 
equally true, but there are a few 
of us who will have the temerity 
to persist in contrary views. 

In the first place, price cutting 
isn’t a symptom—it’s the disease 
itself. In the second place, “lack 
of mutual confidence” is not the 
particular germ that causes it. It’s 
like the grippe. Someone catches 
it, heaven knows where, and the 
first thing you know the neighbor- 
hood is full of it. 

And what’s more, the condition 
is not one that responds to absent 


treatment — educational methods 


and the like. It calls for vigorous 
measures to tone up the system 
and to start things running again 
in their normal channels. 

The Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake.Company has had a reason- 
ably wide experience with price 
protection. To preface a few re- 
marks regarding Mr. Livingston’s 
theories, let me say that this com- 
pany is as strongly committed to 
the principle of price protection 
to-day as it ever was. Like Mr. 


Livingston himself, we can say 
that “we stand now, after the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, right 
where we stood before,”—except 
that we have advanced a trifle and 
are maintaining good distributing 
conditions, if anything a little 
more effectively than we did be- 
fore. We believe our position is 
as right in principle as it is sat- 
isfactory in practice. We are 
among those who contend that the 
legality of price maintenance has 
not yet been entirely decided by 
the Supreme Court, a position 
which possibly will not appear ri- 
diculous when it is considered that 
the protected price has been up- 
held by eminent jurists in at least 
two state court decisions since the 
much-mooted decision in the cele- 
brated Miles case. We do not be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court will 
interpret the “restraint of trade” 
contemplated by the Sherman act 
as meaning the same as “restraint 
of unbridled competition.” And 
we do believe that when the prin- 
ciple of price protection is brought 
into court by a litigant having 
clean skirts, engaged in a legiti- 
mate business and maintaining a 
schedule of prices solely to insure 
a safe, economic plan of distribu- 
tion, it will be upheld and vindi- 
cated. 

What is really on trial in this 
whole controversy is the recogni- 
tion of national advertising as a 
definite factor in the modern 
scheme of distribution of com- 
modities. The question as we view 
it is that of the right of a manu- 
facturer of a trade-marked brand 
of goods to fix the selling price. 
We claim the manufacturer of a 
widely advertised trade-marked 
brand of goods has the right in- 
herently to fix the price, because 
the advertising of his goods actu- 
ally makes the sale and because 
the goods are virtually sold when 
they leave the factory. The dealer, 
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when handling a _ trade-marked 
brand of goods, is less of a trader 
than he is a distributor. He is 
dealing with the manufacturer’s 
name and reputation and is selling 
the manufacturer’s goods—not his 
own. His customers to-day do not 
ask for “a pound of your best tea,” 
or “a package of macaroni.” They 
ask for Lipton’s Tea, Fould’s 
Macaroni, Baker’s Chocolate and 
the like. National advertising 
bridges over the gap between the 
producer and consumer. The goods 
are sold when they leave the fac- 
tory, and the jobber and retailer 
are links in the strong chain of 
distribution for which the wise ad- 
vertiser provides. 

And neither the jobber nor the 
retailer loses his identity notwith- 
standing all this talk about evolv- 
ing into “slot machines.” The 
proverb that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link was never 
truer than when applied to this 
chain of distribution. The wise 
manufacturer must see to it that 
the chain is a strong one. ‘hat 
means that a living profit upon his 


goods must be insured and I know 
of no better way—indeed, I know 
of no other way—to insure a liv- 
ing profit to every dealer than 
to protect the price. 

This talk about leaving it to the 
retailer to work out his own sal- 


vation and having faith in his 
judgment, good. sense and sagac- 
ity is all very nice to listen to, 
but so far as the grocery trade is 
concerned it doesn’t fit. The gro- 
cery business is a great big, loose- 
ly organized trade. For every one 
real business man in the trade 
there are many who do not know 
their cost of doing business. Nine 
out of ten want to sell at a fair 
price, but when one cuts the price 
of a well-known article the rest 
feel they must. meet the cut and 
the whole trade on that one item 
is ‘brought to a no-profit level. 
Leave it to them to work out their 
own salvation and nine times out 
of ten they will work out their 
own destruction instead, and while 
they are doing it they also work 
out the destruction of the article 
they are cutting—that’s why the 
manufacturer must protect his 
goods. This is a condition, not a 
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theory. Education is a good thing 
Our company maintains a rather 
aggressive educational campaign, 
We are repeatedly warning our 
dealers against free deals, quan- 
tity prices, rebates and price cut- 
ting, inciting them to figure Costs, 
scrutinize credits, insure _ their 
stocks, etc. We know these warn- 
ings are read and appreciated, we 
know the educational work helps 
to establish our goods and to con- 
firm the confidence of the dealer 
—but we continue to protect the 
price. 

We have taken an impartial vote 
on this protected price proposition 
and have literally thousands of 
ballots from the dealers them- 
selves. The actual ballots show 
that some ninety-nine per cent are 
in favor of price protection. Op- 
posing votes are so rare that we 
feel like having them framed. 

Our friend, Mr. Livingston, 
says in his article that he does not 
believe the little dealer should 
receive as favorable a price as the 
dealer who buys in large lots. He 
accordingly markets his goods 
with a quantity price. We are 
vigorously opposed to the quan- 
tity price or any other means of 
showing favor to the large dealer 
as against his smaller neighbor. 
We believe that the dealer who 
sells five cases of our goods is 
entitled to just five times as much 
profit as the one who sells a single 
case and no more. Quantity price, 
free deals, and rebates constitute 
the very food that combinations 
and monopolies thrive upon and in 
the grocery business they are the 
most destructive and ruinous evils 
that the small dealer has to fear. 

The attitude of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company on 
price maintenance in the light of 
the Supreme Court’s decision is 
probably best expressed in a tele- 
gram I sent to one of our district 
managers immediately after the 
Miles decision had been rendered: 

“It is our purpose and determination 
to continue in future the same policy 
as in the past, in securing for the re- 
tailer a legitimate profit on our goods. 
We shall take no backward step at this 
time, nor at any future time, so long 
as we believe that we are in the right. 
You may mail to the retail trade in 


your territory a letter along the lines 
of the above suggestion.” 
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When a Chicago Woman 
Doesn’t Know What To Do 


She Asks The Tribune 


The Chicago Tribune employs the greatest staff of experts 
ever assembled for the sole purpose of solving every prob- 
lem of its women readers. This staff includes the greatest 
authorities in every line, and all of them give their services 
free to readers of The Tribune. 

Advertisements in The Tribune and elsewhere inform 
women that if they have any problem on which they wish 
advice, they can write to one of The Tribune’s great staff 
of experts. About 4,000 such letters a week are received 
by The Tribune. 

The Tribune’s staff of experts includes 


Marion Hartanp, household topics. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, health and hygiene. 

JANE EppINGTON, cookery. 

GEORGENE FAULKNER, children. 

Alice MAson, business women’s problems. 
LILLIAN RUSSELL, beauty problems. 

Laura JEAN Lipsey, social problems. 

Mary IsaseL BrusH, women’s political problems. 
Anna R. Morenouse, home dressmaking. 
ELIZABETH VAN RENSSELAER, etiquette. 


This service is one reason why The Tribune is the most 
popular paper in Chicago with women and that is, of course, 
one of the reasons why The Tribune carries more advertis- 
ing than any other Chicago paper. 

All of these features are controlled by The Tribune. We 
are syndicating daily and Sunday articles by these experts 
and they are making and holding circulation for papers in 
other towns as well as for The Tribune. 

Editors and publishers who want to know details should 
address 


SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 


Che Chicago Cribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
































Time To Do Something About Dis- 
honest Advertising 
“Printers’ Ink” Plan Receives General Commendation 














An avalanche of letters con- 
tinues to pour in upon PRINTERS’ 
InK relative to “The Remedy For 
Dishonest Advertising.” Not all 
of the letters endorse unequivocal- 
ly the Printers’ Inx plan. The 
proportion of those who disagree 
seems to be not larger than ten 
per cent. 

The dissenters do not seem to 
be agreed among themselves as to 
what should be done. Some favor 
doing nothing, and some have 
various other remedies to propose. 
There is nothing among the op- 
posing arguments that cannot be 
readily answered. In fact, most 
of the arguments may be said to 
answer themselves. 

Of these dissenting opinions, 
those which appear to be the most 
pertinent will be published from 
week to week. It is hardly worth 
while to give space to the views 
of those who have evidently given 
but scant consideration to the pro- 
posed plan and have not yet 
grasped the situation. But others 
that represent carefully thought 
out and honest differences of 
opinion will furnish interesting 
sidelights. 

William H. Johns’, chairman of 
the Association of New York Ad- 
vertising Agents, touches on a vi- 
tal point when he says that the 
Printers’ INK plan “should have 
the hearty support of all advertis- 


ers and advertising men who are 


not afraid of the outcome of it.” 
As to actual results to date, a 
number of the clubs have taken 
up the matter officially, and are 
following the lead of the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul clubs, which, 
as announced in last week’s PrintT- 
ERS’ INK have already appointed 
“Grievance Committees.” It is on 
the grievance committee and the 
vigilance it will exercise that the 
strength of the plan will hinge. 
The Educational Committee of 
the A. A. C. of A. announces “The 
Remedy for Dishonest Advertis- 


ing” as the subject to be debated 
in December by all of its clubs 
following the educational course, 
Among the clubs not affiliated with 
the A. A. C. of A., the Associa- 
tion of National Advertising Man- 
agers is one exercising very great 
influence on advertising condi- 
tions. President O. C. Harn, who 
is advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, writes as 
follows: 


Your proposed method of gettin 
after the ‘“‘liar-in-print” is epochal an 
deserves the serious consideration, not 
only of every advertising man but of 
every business man whose trade is in- 
jured by advertised frauds. 

One of the planks in the platters of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ing Managers is “clean advertising 
columns.” We are encouraged to hbe- 
lieve that the plans we have laid are 
so practical that they will accomplish 
much, law or no law, but we welcome 
this additional help which your live pub- 
lication offers. 


As you point out, everything depends 


on the man or body of men charged 
with the law’s enforcement. I trust 
the way will be found to solve that 


problem. 
O. C. Harn, 
Pres’t Ass’n of Nat. Adv. Mgrs. 


No one has done more to build’ 
up the national organization of 
advertising clubs than S. C. Dobbs 
and the suppression of dishonest 
advertising has been his favorite 
theme. As ex-president of all the 
clubs, as chairman of the present 
executive committee, and as ad- 
vertising and sales manager of 
Coca Cola, his views naturally 
carry much weight. Mr. Dobbs’ 
letter follows: 


I have carefully reviewed proofs of 
the articles which are to appear in 
Printers’ INK in reference to the pro- 
posed plan to eliminate dishonest adver- 
tising. I heartily endorse the proposi- 
tion in its entirety. The ad clubs, for 
two years past, have been creating a 
sentiment and moulding public opinion 
for just such an action as this. Our 
local club expects to present your bill, 
with the request that it be passed, at 
the next session of the state legislature, 
and we will back it up by using our 
best efforts to see that it is enforced. 
The very fact that such a bill is on our 
statute books will stand as a warning 
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“A little house well fill’d, 
A little field well till’d, 
A little wife well will’d, 
Are great riches.” 










Do you remember the old “first reader” story of the berry pick- 
ing party? It was the boy who stripped the bushes (while the 
others grabbed the easy ones) that went home with pail “well 
fil’d.” 

I think of that story sometimes when we talk solemnly of the 
“new science of business efficiency.” The men who read the story 
in school are discovering that it holds true in business and the 
“professors” of business literature are expressing it in nice impres- 
sive-sounding sentences. 

But new or old the keynote of modern merchandising success is 
thoroughness—-concentration—sticking to one job till it’s finished. 
Manufacturers who are going forward are concentrating on one 
state the energy they used to scatter over the entire country. If 
they haven’t the sales force or money to cover the country at 
once they work it on the unit system. 

There’s no better state to start with than Wisconsin. In the first 
place it’s prosperous: the average income of its people is far above 
that of the country at large. In the second place “coming”: 
incomes in Wisconsin are going a little higher every year. In the 
third place it is possible with a single medium to reach one-sixth 
of the entire state. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


BLANKETS ITS FIELD 


It goes to 60,000 people, one out of every three farmers in a 
state one-half of whose people are agriculturists. 

It is read for the help it gives toward bigger profits. Note that 
point; it has an important bearing on advertising results. 

The man who reads as pastime reads spasmodically, fitfully. 
But the man who is seeking information which swells his wallet 
never misses an issue nor a page. 

Yet the Wisconsin Agriculturist space on reasonable contracts 
figures well under the accepted "4c. per line per thousand. 

_ Do you want facts regarding this concentrated circulation and 
its harmony with modern methods? 


‘The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 







































Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 







Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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sign to the fraudulent adverti»r to 
either stay out of the state, or inend 
his ways. , 

I earnestly bid you God speei in 
the movement you have started and are 
so earnestly promoting. 


S. C. Donss, 
_ The Coca Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Dallas Advertising League 
is the club which captured the 
1912 convention, and will have the 
honor of entertaining leading ad- 
vertising men from all over the 
country. President Johnston’s 
jetter of endorsement is character- 
istically hearty: 


I have read very carefully your plan 
for the: elimination of fraudulent and 
fake advertising and I want~ to con- 
gratulate you upon the movement you 
have started. 

If the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America do nothing else at their 
next annual meeting in Dallas, Tex., 
next year, but take up this matter and 
act upon it vigorously and see that the 
proper laws are passed whereby these 
gtafters may be brought to justice im- 
mediately, they will have done a great 
work, and I hope this action will be 
taken at the Dallas convention. 

his is a great work ‘you are doirg 
and every advertising man in the United 
States should assist you in every way 
possible, and I can assure you that the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Texas 
and the Dallas Advertising League will 
do all in their power to further this 
movement. 

Frep E. Jounston, 
Pres’t, Dallas Advertising League. 


It is appropriate to place in jux- 
taposition with the Dallas letter, 
an expression from the club which 
so successfully conducted the 1911 
convention, the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association of Boston. President 
H. B. Humphrey writes not only 
as president of this club, but also 
as an advertising agent of long 
experience: 


As to the suppression of actual fraud- 
ulent advertising by process of law, it 
really seems that your plan has merit. 
The part to be played in its promulga- 
tion by the various advertising clubs 
presents a problem for each club to 
work out by itself. But some such ac- 
tion as this might well be taken by all. 
Let each club pass and publish a set 
of resolutions: 

1. That the Printers’ Inx plan has 
the club’s endorsement. 

2. That the club is in favor of any 
legitimate measures for the elimination 
of dishonest and misleading advertis- 


ing. 

8. That the club stands ready to in- 
vestigate an official inquiry into any 
case of alleged fraud of this kind that 
may be brought to its attention by 
written complaint. 

4. That in case any member of the 
club is shown conclusively to be re- 
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sponsible for any fraudulent advertig. 
in 5 - shall be asked to resign a 
elled. 

5. That the club will co-operate in any 
feasible way with the authorities hay. 
ing the enforcement of the law in their 
hands. 

There may very well be others of 
equal significance. 

Every advertising club is necessarily 
of heterogeneous make-up and the line 
between legitimacy and fakery not finely 
drawn. any a man, of honest intent, 
has started what he could not finish. 
fut the club that takes a definite ‘stand 
{-r the principle of strict advertising 
honesty will quite speedily weed out 
its “weak sisters” and in the long run 
au alliance with such a club will operate 
as an evidence of the integrity of any 
business man. 

Henry B. Humpurey, 

Pres’t., Pilgrim Publicity Ass’n, 

Boston, Mass. 


Another New England .club 
which was among the first to get 
busy on the Printers’ INK prop- 
osition is the Portland Advertis- 
ing Men’s League. Secretary 
Drinkwater reports succinctly: 


At the regular meeting of the Port- 
land Advertising Men’s League, held at 
the Falmouth Hotel, this city, on No- 
vember 22, your articles entitled “The 
Remedy for Dishonest Advertising” 
were brought up for attention. 

The articles caused a great amount 
of interest.and several of the members 
were heard at length in a discussion 
of its merits. 

On motion a committee was named 
to confer with a local retail merchants 
association, with a view to having en- 
acted some law to remedy the evil. 

Frep H. Drinkwater, 
Sec’y, Portland Advertising 
Men’s League. 


As a sample of a certain class 
of opinions which accord with 
Printers’ INK as to the end, but 
do not agree as to the means, the 
following letter from Bert M. 
Moses, secretary of The Omega 
Chemical Company, and president 
of the A. A. A., is worth quoting. 
It is necessary only to remark that 
if the opinions held by Mr. Moses 
and a few others were to pass 
generally current, the Pure Food 
Law and certain other admittedly 
beneficial regulations could have 
no place on our statute books. 
Mr. Moses writes: 

Speaking individually and voicing no 
opinion but my own, I am unequivocally 
in favor of honesty in advertising. 

However, I do not believe that the 
remedy lies in law, but rather in the 
power of public opinion. 

The work now being done by the 
various associations and clubs is un- 
questionably pushing dishonest adver- 
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The key 
unlocking 
the doors 
of more 
than 


300,000 


homes in the small 
towns wherein the ad- gn 

vertiser will greet women who do the buying for the 
entire family. 

“Needlecraft” is the one magazine of needlework 
adapted to the needs of women living in the smaller 
towns, and this is the reason for the phenominal 
circulation growth. 

It’s impossible i in this space to tell all about “N cede. : 
craft,” so write for new book telling why it is..to 
every advertiser’s advantage to get in touch with the 
women buyers of this magazine. 

You are losing immense sales possibilities by delaying 
the placing of copy in “Needlecraft.” 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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tising into the discard, and the prog- 
ress has been so rapid as to be almost 
startling. 

There are too many laws now, and, 
because of this condition, a great ma- 
jority of them are as dead as Egyp- 
tian mummies. 

Men are becoming more and more 
honest in their advertising—not be- 
cause there are or may be laws com- 
pelling honesty, but because honesty 
pays. 

This is a truth as old as history, 
but seemingly it has been overlooked 
until recent years. 

There is an undeniable sentiment in 
the United States that business has 
been disturbed sufficiently for the pres- 
ent, and to still further harass trade by 
new laws would not meet with wide- 


spread support. 
Bert M. Moszs, 
Secretary, The Omega Chemical Co. 


Among the ad clubs, Des 
Moines stands high. There is 
usually something going on all the 
time. O. R. McDonald is qualified 
to speak, not only as chairman of 
an important committee in the lo- 
cal club, but as a member of the 
Educational Committee of the Na- 
tional Association : 


I have read carefully the articles re- 
garding the proposed legislation to cor- 
rect the abuses that now exist in ad- 
vertising, and am heartily in sympathy 
with them. 

As chairman of the programme com- 
mittee for the Des Moines Club, a mem- 
ber of the Educational Committee of 
the National Association, secretary of 
the Iowa League of Commercial Clubs, 
and chairman of the programme com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of Iowa, you may count on me 
to use every ounce of influence that I 
can bring to bear toward carrying out 
the platform laid down in thgse arti- 


cles. 
O. R. McDonatp, 
Chairman Programme Committee, 
Des Moines Admen’s Club. 


From Montgomery, Alabama, 
comes the following endorsements 
from the Business Men’s League, 
the Publicity Bureau of which isa 
member of the A. A. C: of A.: 


I beg to congratulate you on inau- 
guarating such a praiseworthy move- 
ment. : 

To my mind the most impressive 
thing about the Boston Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America was the sincere appeal in 
nearly every address for honesty and 
decency in American publicity. The 
future success of advertising rests 
upon its honesty of purpose, and it is 
fitting that a publication of such high 
— as Printers’ Ink should blaze 

e way. 

We cannot offer you any suggestions 
for improving the plan you have out- 
lined except to say that the organiza- 


tion which I represent hopes that you 
will keep everlastingly at it, and 

your efforts will be crowned with gu¢. 

cess, 
Bruce Kenney, 
; General Secretary, 
Business Men’s League of Montgom. 
- ery, Montgomery, Ala, 


Following the telegram’ which 
announced the action taken by the 
clubs of St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, comes this from Treasurer 
Mekeel, of the A. C. of A, 
Few will be inclined to doubt the 
statement in Mr. Mekeel’s third 
paragraph: 


Your plan for the elimination of dis- 
honest advertising is both impressive 
and comprehensive. 

It only remains for the advertising 
clubs in every state to get behind the 
idea and push it to its logical con- 
clusion. 

Minnesota has her shoulder to the 
wheel. 

Printers’ InK is to be congratulated 
for so forcefully blazing the way. 

G. D. Mexezt, 
Treasurer Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, Minneapolis, Minn 


Charleston, S. C., has evidently 
had some practice in dealing with 
the dishonest advertiser, accordin 
to the letter from Mr. McKeand. 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr, McKeand is also 4 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs : 


I heartily agree with you and believe 
your plan is such that it will do much 
to eliminate this practice, but it can 
only be successful by the active co 
operation of all the clubs.  —. 

Speaking of clubs in this vicinity, 1 
can assure you that we will cordially 
co-operate and will urge the passage of 
the law by the next Legislature, and, 
if it passes, will use our best efforts to 
see that the same is enforced. 

The Charleston Club did some work 
along this line last winter, on two oc 
casions ‘when. firms were defraudulent- 
ly advertising, had them up on the 
carpet and secured a discontinuance of 
the advertising without ‘having — re 
course to law, but simply using moral 
suasion and good strong argument. 

A. W. McKeganp, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, S. 


It seems evident that this plan 
is to have the benefit of the senti- 
ment that has been piled up by 
previous efforts along the same 
line, which failed only from the 
lack of sufficient means of en- 
forcement. This endorsement of 
the method of procedure is espe- 
cially gratifying, coming as it does 
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LaFollette’s View 


Picturesque and daring, the most 
striking figure in the Republican 
Progressive movement, its foremost 
Presidential candidate, the Senator 
from Wisconsin is an_ extraordi- 
nary political factor. He is going 
to tell fully and explicitly where 
he stands, in an early issue of 


The Outlook 
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from an organization which has 
had some experience in fighting 
dishonest advertising : 


You can’t go too far for myself per- 
sonally, nor the St. Louis League, .in 
the matter of sentiment and laws 
against dishonest advertising. As you 
may remember, we of St. Louis were 
the fathers and mothers of such a 
movement about five years ago, at- 
tempting to have an act incorporated 
into the laws of several states and 
later in trying to make a national law 
of it. 

Not having a formidable array of 
ad clubs to back up the movement, lit- 
tle was accomplished in this direction. 
You are going at it in the proper way, 
and I would urge upon you to keep up 
the agitation, and the work of compil- 
ing proper laws or regulations in such 
a shape that they can be enforced after 
being adopted. 

Harry Meyer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, St. Louis 
Advertising Men’s League. 


T. W. LeQuatte, president of 
the Des Moines. Ad-Men’s Club, 
and first vice-president of the A. 
A. C. of A., sees in this plan a 
means of establishing a standard 
by which all advertising can be 
measured. 


The great majority of advertisers 
have come to understand that it is 
more profitable to be absolutely honest 
in their advertising than to try to fool 
the people. There is still a feeling in 
some quarters, however, that a certain 
amount of exaggeration is pardonable 
in an advertisement. Some advertise- 
ment writers are inclined to judge 
themselves by comparison with other 
advertisers rather than by a_ strict 
standard of honesty without reference 
to the acts of other people. It is hoped 
that the sentiment against this sort of 
thing will eventually tend to eliminate 
this condition. 

The statute which you poems is a 
good thing because it establishes a legal 
standard by which dishonest advertis- 
ing may be judged and does not leave 
it to the advertiser himself to pick out 
some one with whom he will compare 
his advertising and say that he is not 
as bad as the other fellow. 

In my opinion, the advertising clubs 
of this country will get squarely back 


of such a law. 
T. W. LeQuatre, 
President, 
Des Moines Ad*Men’s Club. 
Lynchburg, Va. is another place 
where something has been started. 
A bill is being prepared for pres- 
entation to the next Legislature, 
and President Harvey, of the 
Lynchburg Ad Men’s Club, is 
working to establish clubs in other 
Virginia cities so as to give the 
statute plenty of backing when it 
comes up: 
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As advised, the Honorable H, ¢ 
Featherstone is now preparing a bil} 
for us to be presented to the Virginia 
Legislature in January, and it is my 
purpose to see that a Grievance Com. 
mittee is appointed in our local club 
just as soon as this bill is passed, and 
they will have instructions to scruti- 
nize carefully all ads appearing in this 
vicinity, and wherever one of ques. 
tionable nature comes up, we are going 
to “nip it in the bud,” if possible, 

I am also trying to organize clubs 
in the other preeminent cities in this 
State before the Legislature convenes 
so as to have all the backing possible 
when this bill is presented, and I am 
confident that it will pass without a 
dissenting vote. 

R. Winston Harvey, 
President, 
Lynchburg Ad Men’s Club. 


The South sends yet another en- 
dorsement of the plan, this time 
from Birmingham. Readiness to 
go ahead seems to be characteris- 
tic of nearly all the expressions 
received from ad clubs: 


You are certainly on the right line 
and are. doing a work which should 
earn for you the esteem of every hon- 
est advertiser in the country. The time 
has come for a general cleaning of the 
big ad house, inside and out, and I am 
glad to see your broom busy. You are 
right in saying that the strong arm of 
the law- should be used to repress dis- 
honest advertising. 

I believe your work will crystallize 
in the draft of a bill that will be “pig 
tight,” and that will be adopted by the 
Legislatures of the different states, 
with proper urging on the part of the 
Advertising Clubs of the country, and 
of others interested in value-giving ad- 
vertising, and honest advertising state- 
ments. 

The Birmingham Ad Club is now 
fully organized, with an_ especially 
strong representation among the busi- 
ness men of this city. We are ready 
to take our part in the great work of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 

Joun Sparrow, 
President, 
Birmingham Ad Club. 


—_——_+o+—____ 


PACIFIC COAST MAGAZINES 
COMBINE 


The Pacific Monthly, of Portland, 
Ore., has been combined with the Sun- 
set Magazine, of San Francisco, The 
first issue of the combined magazine 
will be dated January, 1912, and carry 
the title Sunset-The Pacific Monthly. 
William Woodhead, of San Francisco, 
is the business manager. 


a 


Emil M. Scholz has been appointed 


business manager of the Pittsburgh 
Post and the Pittsburgh Sun. He has 
been assistant to the general manager 
of the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Every 
Business 


Man 


appreciates the 
fact that the 
best publication 
for the family 
is the best for 
his advertising. 


72 Per Cent. 


Seventy-two per cent. of the advertising 
carried in The Youth’s Companion in the 
January and February issues, 1911, was from 
the same advertisers who used the January 
and February, 1910, issues. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is not an ex- 
sions It is an American institution of eighty- 

five years’ standing. The leading family paper. 
An important influence in the home life of the country, 
and a power of tested strength for advertisers who want 
high character family circulation. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
91/0 Flatiron Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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SUCCESSFUL PLANS FOR 
BACKING UP NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


USE OF GENERAL MED{UMS ONLY 
THE FIRST STEP TOWARD THE 
SALE—DIRECT CAMPAIGNING UPON 
JOBBERS’ SALESMEN — KITCHEN 
CABINET CLUBS FOCUS FORCE OF 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY — SUCCESS- 
FUL SPECIAL SALESWEEK FOR 
PAINT AND SHOES 


By Clayton A. Eddy, 
Advertising Manager, Detroit 
orks, Detroit, Mich. 

Too many manufacturers, it 
seems to me, lack the quality of 
good sportsmanship toward their 
national advertising, whether in 
the magazine or the newspaper. 
They do not give the supple- 
mentary service sufficient force to 
extend it to the actual sales. 
These are the very people who 
frequently complain that “national 
advertising isn’t paying me as it 
should.” 

National advertising is only the 
first step toward the sale. The 
manufacturer who wants to cash 
in to the utmost upon his cam- 
paign must explore the resources 
of his common sense and ingenu- 
ity to bring the diffused force of 
it to bear in those places where 
potential sales are apt to clog. 

A salt manufacturer who had 
advertised in a national way for 
many years found his advertising 
was not bringing the results it 
should. His product was sold 
through the jobber to the re- 
tailer. After careful investiga- 
tion among the channels of dis- 
tribution for cause and effect he 
decided the jobbers’ salesmen 
were lukewarm over the proposi- 
tion. The fact was, this manu- 
facturer had taken for granted 
that the jobbers’ salesmen knew 
as much about his proposition as 
he did himself. 

He did not realize that the 
special processes employed in 
mining the salt and preparing it 
for the market were so intricate 
that they required much thought 
in order fully to understand them. 
Unless the jobbers’ salesmen and 
the retailers did understand 
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about the special processes they 
would not understand or be able 
to explain the reason for the 
superiority of the salt or its high- 
er price. 

After reasoning this out the 
manufacturer decided a campaign 
of education was needed. He 
wrote every jobber with whom he 
was doing business and secured 
the names and addresses of every 
salesman on his force. He then 
started a direct campaign to these 
men, going into details relative to 
the manufacture and purifying 
methods used before the salt was 
ready for marketing and giving 
reasons which the salesmen could 
explain in talking to customers. 


THE BEST KNOWN BRAND OF SALT 


The first piece on the list was 
an attractive folder showing 
views of the plant, the special 
machinery used in the preparation 
of the salt and the advantages 
which this manufacturer had over 
other salt manufacturers. The 
next folder showed how the salt 
was .brought from wells into 
special storage tanks, how the 
brine was drawn off to a series 
of heaters, how the impurities 
were taken out and. only the 
finest digestible salt remained. 

By a series of these folders he 
carried the salesmen along step 
by step until at the finish this 
special brand of salt was as well 
known to them as any line of 
goods they sold. Further to se- 
cure their good will and co-oper- 
ation a series of folders entitled, 
“Men Who Do Things,” was 
mailed to the list. These folders 
were interesting because they de- 
scribed the lives and hobbies of 
prominent business men, told 
about them in an_ entertaining 
way, and the only reference to the 
manufacturer’s proposition was a 
few lines at the bottom. 

This campaign was so interest- 
ing to the salesmen that a large 
number of them carried various 
pieces on their trips and showed 
them to the merchants they called 
upon. That it was a success was 
proved when the orders on this 
special brand of salt increased to 
a great extent the following year 

(Continued on. page 17) 
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This Map Shows the Different 
Parts of the Country Covered by 


Orange Judd Weeklies 


The Leaders of the Weekly Farm Press 


425,000 Circulation 


Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest: Orange Judd 
Farmer, the Central West; American Agriculturist, the Middle 
and Southern States ; New England Homestead, the New England 
States. With all the advantages of sectional papers—being care- 
fully edited to meet climatic, soil and market conditions of the 
localities where they circulate—they have the added advantage, 
in breath of editorial view, of being national. “A 


Orange Judd Weeklies have won - place in the very front rank 
of profitable advertising mediums by the actual, tangible results they 
have brought advertisers. Many advertisers, selling through dealers, 
have traced sales, made by increased demand from their country 
dealers, through their advertising in these publications. 

Our readers believe in everything they see in the Orange Judd 
Weeklies—they are most susceptible to the buying suggestion 
when they see a thing advertised therein. They know we guaran- 
tee our advertisers. That is why we cafry so many general, as 
well as agricultural, advertisers. "The 425,000 og ies and 
their families—who make up the subscription list of the Orange 





Judd Weeklies—are making and spending money, b dver- 
ich ondt len det dele a hee . 





| Write for Sample Copies and “Facts About the Farmer” Booklets | 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
sor agg Headquarters: Eastern Office 


1209 P. A aoe 
61 Ono Bae” Rice. Cheng, se, ga oe 
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[r 3 
i Her Wardrobe’ 


a department in Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
is one of the many sides of the complete service 
that the magazine renders to women—a service 
that reaches and simplifies their household and 
family problems. 




















Like every other part of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine’ s necessary usefulness, ““Her Ward- 
robe,” conducted by Mrs. Caroline Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, is designed to help, not women 
in general, but the woman of the home—the 
woman whose domestic cares claim the prin- 
cipal share of her attention. 


As wife, mother, and administrator of house- 
hold affairs, she needs a magazine which goes 


into every problem that confronts her. Good 
Housekeeping Magazine shows her how to ful- 
fill the needs of her home from cellar to garret, 
of her household from her maid to her children, 
of herself from shoes to hats. It meets and 
simplifies all her needs in both its editorial and 
advertising pages. 


The magazine which makes itself a necessity to 
its readers makes its advertising pages invalu- 
able to the advertiser. 


Rate $2.00 per Line 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 


MAGAZIN E& 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 












































and salesmen now consider this 
salt the best known brand of its 
kind on the market. 

A maker of refrigerators made 
the most of his national adver- 
tising campaign during the spring 
months by also using space in a 
high-grade supplement which was 
included with the leading news- 
papers in several large cities. 
This manufacturer arranged for 
good-sized space in this supple- 
ment, had newspaper. electros 
made of the advertisements just 
as they would appear in the sup- 
plement and then arranged with 
his salesmen in the cities in which 
the advertisements were to ap- 
pear, to call upon the local dealer 
and secure his co-operation by 
showing him where he could ad- 
vantageously use space enough in 
that particular edition of the 
Sunday newspaper to run the 
ready-made ads. He showed 
dealers where he was advertis- 
ing direct to the people in their 
communities. Co-operating with 
the national advertising and 
using space over his own name in 
the local Sunday paper just at the 
time the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising appeared in the supple- 
ment, would give the dealer a cer- 
tain amount of prestige and sales 
which he could not secure in any 
other manner. A large number of 
dealers in the various cities took 
advantage of this proposition and 
ee their sales very materi- 
ally. 


THE CLUB IDEA 


A manufacturer of kitchen cab- 
inets secured the co-operation of 
dealers by suggesting a plan to 
boom trade during a supposedly 
dull season. One dealer anly in 
a city or town has the selling 
agency for this line. These deal- 
ers are for the most part install- 
ment houses selling on time pay- 
ments. The manufacturer sug- 
gested to each cours on_ his 
books that he forn® a Kitchen 
Cabinet Club. The plan was to 
form a club of, say fifty, giving 
to each member special terms by 
which they were able to buy 
a kitchen cabinet at an attractive 
price. One dealer using the plan 


advertised, “By joining the club 
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you have a Blank kitchen cabinet 
delivered to your home at once 
on payment of only $1.00 at time 
of joining and $1.00 each week 
thereafter for twenty-four weeks,” 

The regular price of this kitch- 
en cabinet as fixed by the manu- 
facturer is $25 cash or $27.50 on 
easy payments, The cash price is 
never any less and it is only 
through these semi-annual ‘club 
sales that they can be bought for 
$25 on easy payments. In other 
words, if you join the club you get 
your cabinet at the lowest cash 
price and pay for it in dues of 
only $1.00 a week—a clear saving 
to you of $2.50. The advantage 
of this plan to the dealer is that 
it does not mean selling at a cut 
price, but simply offering a special 
proposition by which a certain 
number of buyers can obtain a 
cabinet and pay weekly on the 
same terms as ordinarily made to 
cash purchasers. A large num- 
ber of dealers found this an ex- 
cellent method of booming sales 
at a season when they would 
otherwise be very slow, 

Many manufacturers find their 
advertising does not get the kind 
of co-operation from their own 
sales force necessary to insure the 
greatest success. Many salesmen 
are willing to talk about the ad- 
vertising their firms are doing 
and use the plans to help them 
sell goods when possible, but they 
are not well enough informed re- 
garding the advertising to use the 
proposition as effectively as it 
might be used. 


MAKING SALESMEN ANSWER QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT CAMPAIGN 


One manufacturer spending a 
considerable amount in national 
advertising prepared at frequent 
intervals a list of questions rela- 
tive to the advertising, and makes 
it part of the duty of each sales- 
man to send in written answers to 
these questions to the advertising 
department. Questions such as the 
following are asked: 


“When is our ine. adyett 
tising to sour mAayens Maney 
months will it run?” “What are 
the. mediums used?” “What, are 
the advertising helps we furnish 
the dealer selling our line?” 
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“What can the dealer expect from 
us in the way of co-operation, 
etc?” 

By this method the manufac- 
turer knows absolutely that his 
salesmen are not only fully in- 
formed regarding a campaign 
upon which sales depend, but 


their active interest is at all times © 


assured. 

‘A manufacturer in sending out 
advertising matter to his sales- 
men found after watching the 
force closely for a time that many 
of the salesmen were not posted 
on the advertising. He found 
that while advertising matter was 
sent to each and every salesman, 
some did not give it the attention 
it deserved. When they came to 
headquarters they would claim 
that in many instances certain 
forms of advertising matter had 
never been sent them and there- 
fore they did not know the house 
was furnishing it. To overcome 
this and to be absolutely sure that 
each salesman received all the ad- 
vertising matter and samples fur- 
nished the trade, a return post- 
card .was included with every 
piece ot advertising matter sent 
to the salesmen. They were re- 
quested to sign this card and re- 
turn it to the home office. By 
that method a record was kept of 
shipments to every salesman and 
their statements of “never re- 
ceived it” are met with the card 
they signed as a receipt. 

One manufacturer realizing the 
importance of the retailer’s co- 
operation sent out a printed form 
to: every dealer on his books 
asking questions pertinent to his 
line atid the needs of the dealer. 
Quéstions as to whether the deal- 
er received many inquiries from 
a 2 wei advertising campaign ; 
whether sales were made easier; 
whether the dealer could suggest 
any plan which the manufacturer 
was not then using for increasing 
the selling efficiency were asked. 
They were also requested to send 
in any special plans or sugges- 
tions which it might occur to them 
would be of assistance in pushing 
the line. -This manufacturer not 
only received a large number of 
these question sheets filled out 
and signed, many of which con- 
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tained excellent suggestions, but 
the plan also had value in getting 
the interest of dealers and making 
them feel their suggestions and 
co-operation in the selling of the 
line were desired. 


HOUSE ORGANS VALUABLE 


In a great many instances house 
organs have proved most valu- 
able in backing up the national 
advertising campaigns. One man- 
ufacturer publishing a house 
organ had on his mailing list 
over 16,000 retail merchants, 
Hardly an issue of the paper 
went out that it did not contain 
some reference to the advertising 
campaign. This firm did not take 
for granted that because they 
were doing a considerable amount 
of advertising all their customers 
knew about it. The house organ 
edited along the right lines can be 
made a great ally for the adver- 
tising department. It can educate 
retailers to the importance of sell- 
ing’ advertised goods and show 
them why it will prove most 
profitable for them. It can offer 
suggestions for local advertising 
and above all instill enthusiasm 
for the line and confidence in the 
manufacturer and the goods he 
advertises. 

The plan of selecting special 
weeks and devoting them to the 
exclusive advertising of a certain 
brand of paints or shoes has been 
successfully worked out by sev- 
eral manufacturers. One large 
paint manufacturer arranged for 
space in a number of prominent 
magazines during certain weeks 
in the spring. He desired this 
advertising to do full duty for 
both the factory and the dealers. 
He realized that concentrated ef- 
fort on the part of both was 
necessary to secure the greatest 
value. Every dealer selling the 
line was advised that a certain 
week, the dates of which were 
given, woul@ be known as “Blank 
Paint Week.” During that week 
their advertising would appear in 
full force in a large list of maga- 
zines. Dealers were offered spe- 
cial window trims for paint week 
displays, paint week car and win- 
dow cards, special electros for 
newspaper advertising, etc. This 















advertising was to be used during 
the entire week. ? 

The response to this offer was 
surprising to the manufacturer. 
From all over the country dealers 
wrote commending the plan and 
offering to co-operate to make 
Blank paint week a success. The 
result was that concentrated ef- 
forts on the part of dealer and 
manufacturer made this extensive 
magazine advertising the most 
profitable of any advertising they 
had ever used. 

A well-known shoe manufac- 
turer used a similar plan with ex- 
cellent results, choosing a week 
during the fall and reminding the 
dealers for weeks ahead regard- 
ing the Blank shoe week. 





FIVE AND TEN-CENT GROCERY 
' $§TORE CHAIN 


Barron G. Cortier, Inc. 
Almost Everywhere. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 1, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

Sitting in a café with some friends 
in Washington -the other day, the 
thought occurred to me “Why not a 
chain of five and ten-cent grocery 
stores?” My friends thought it an ex- 
cellent idea. We called two or three 
level-headed business men at an ad- 
joining table and put the question to 
them. Each one said, “Great!” 

I would like to know what some of 
the practical business men of the coun- 
try think of this idea. Would you be 
good enough to give space to it in your 
columns with request for opinions from 
your readers? 

There are hundreds of trade-mark 
food products that are advertised and 
sold at five and ten cents. Most of 
them pay a profit of 83% per cent or 
better. Other food products that are 
unknown could be advertised and de- 
veloped through the assistance of the 
medium of the five and ten-cent grocery 


store, 
A. J. Prcarp. 
a 
SUIT TO PROTECT NAME VALUE 


The Everett Piano Company has ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit 
Court a suit against the Maus Piano 
House, of Lima, Ohio. It was al- 
leged that the Maus people advertised 
pianos of that make at less than whole- 
sale prices, although they were not 
authorized Everett dealers, it is 
claimed. 

Upon suit by the Everett Piano Com- 
pany the district court ruled that no 
suficient damage had been shown to 
entitle it to a hearing. The appeal 
followed, and the case is still pending. 

The plaintiff contends that the value 
of its trade-mark is injured by this 
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misleading advertising. : 


It Is 
Needed 


The real test of a maga- 
zine’s influence, prestige 
and standing is made 
when its position in the 
home is determined. 


For twenty-five years The 
Ladies’ World has been 
“the magazine. that’s 
needed” by the house- 
wife. 


The Ladies’ World is a 
text book for hundreds of 
thousands of women. To 
them an advertisement in 
The Ladies’ World 
means a great deal. 


This attitude means a 
great deal to the adver- 
tiser also. 


It’s a very real asset. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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AD CLUBS TO DISCUSS DIS- 
HONEST ADVERTISING 


The educational committee of 
the A. A, C. of A. at a recent 
meeting selected the subject, “The 
Remedy for Dishonest Advertis- 
ing” as the fourth of the series 
recommended for discussion by 
the advertising clubs. A number 
of the clubs, following the pres- 
entation of the campaign opened 
by Printers’ INK three weeks ago, 
already have had the topic up for 
consideration. 

Following is the digest offered 
by the committee: 


Tue Remepy For DISHONEST 
ADVERTISING 


Dishonest Advertising—Its Effects 

Post Office Department’s statement 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been wrested from a confiding 
public by misleading advertising.—Cite 
instances in different lines of business 
of dishonest advertising. — Advertise- 
ments offering stock in worthless or 
highly speculative enterprises, those 
guaranteeing large dividends, promis- 
ing large salaries, guaranteeing cures, 
fake prize contests, etc.—Present con- 
ditions among manufacturers and re- 
tailers, pointing out great improvement 
in ethical tone within a few years.— 
Compare the plain swindle with the 
exaggerated claim and the overstated 
value.—Comparative prices in depart- 
ment store advertising. — Guarantees 
which are not guarantees.—Offerin 
merchandise at low prices as bait an 
then telling inquirers “we are all sold 
out.”—Indecent and immoral advertis- 
ing.—Review movement to eliminate all 
kinds of objectionable advertising and 
support given by leading publishers.— 
So long as even small percentage of 
publications and other mediums con- 
tinue to carry improper advertising, 
swindlers have ample field for opera- 
tion.—Is public in Ege skeptical of 
statements contained in advertisements? 
—How would the cause of advertising 
be advanced if people were to believe 
advertisements more _ implicitly? — 
What would be effects on the adver- 
tiser, the medium and the individual 
worker in the advertising field? 


II, 


Dishonest Advertising—Its Legal 
Status. ° 


Common law aspects of : securing 
money, under false pretenses.—Stat- 
utes in most if not all states prohibit 
use of fake pretences which result in 
actual injury—Very few courts have 
assed on question whether a fraudu- 
ent advertisement is a crime under 
these statutes.—Quote special adver- 
tising statutes now existing in New 
York and Massachusetts.— Why have 
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these statutes been allowed te remaj 
practically a dead letter ?—Attempts te 
enact Federal Laws.—Is the legislative 
angle the best angle from which to 
approach elimination of dishonest ad- 
vertising?—The Mail Frauds Act— 
The Law in Germany.—Describe cage 
of lying advertiser who was arrested 
and put out of business by Atlanta Ad 
Club.—Difficulty of proving actual jn- 
jury where there are no specific stat- 
utes prohibiting fraudulent advertising, 
—All law founded upon public opinion, 
—Has public opinion in relation to digs. 
honest advertising been _ sufficiently 
aroused to justify any further legal 
action? 


ITI. 


Dishonest Advertising—Its Remedy, 


Little use in enacting any more laws 
unless it is somebody’s business to en- 
force eg how Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York operates through 
a Grievance Committee, which investi- 
gates and brings proceedings to disbar 
lawyers Suilty of shady practices.— 
Shall this Club — a Grievance 
Committee whose business it will be 
to exercise a police power in this ter- 
ritory?—If so, will it be desirable to 
have any further laws  enacted?— 
Reading of Printers’ Inx statute.— 
Compare with New York and Massa- 
chusetts statutes. — Efficiency depends 
on police power.—What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business.—Opin- 
ions of President Coleman, Ex-Presi- 
dent Dobbs and Chairman Houston, of 
the Educational Committee.—The pub- 
lisher’s responsibility—How can he 
know whether a questionable advertise- 
ment is actually fraudulent or not?— 
Would not the best plan be to make 
the advertiser himself (the one who 
utters the ad) responsible, and at the 
same time publishers be urged not to 
relax their present vigilance? 


tee 


NEWSPAPER NIGHT AT BOSTON 


The attendance at the meeting of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association at Bos- 
ton, November 27, broke all former 
records, totalling 285. It was news- 
paper night and the reporters who 
were assigned to the convention 
work last summer were guests. Presi- 
dent Henry B. Humphrey, in his ad- 
dress, thanked the newspaper men for 
their support of the convention last 
August. The principal address of the 
evening was by Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, who 
spoke on the “Business Side of a 
Newspaper.” J. Wells Farley, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Her- 
ald; Mayor Fitzgerald, and Alexander 
McGregor, business manager of the 
Houghton & Dutton department store, 
were the other speakers, 


_Three journals—the Electrical Re- 
view, the Western Electrician and Elee- 
trocraft—will, after January 1 next, 
appear as one weekly publication, with 
main offices in Chicago: 
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All right, Mr. Finney— 


You say the way to reach advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents is through PRINTERS’ INK. We agree with 
you, and on our part will do that very thing. Here 
in PRINTERS’ INK we shall take you at your word. 


This applies, also, to a lot of men like you. 


We have a very definite story to tell about The 
World’s Work, Country Life in America, and The 
Garden Magazine. We have prepared and have 
ready for any advertiser or agent more information 
than we have been asked to furnish about our maga- 
zines. We are ready to go the whole limit in submit- 
ting data upon which to base the selection of our pub- 
lications. Does any advertiser or agent wonder if 
some particular account is suitable for The World’s 
Work, for instance? Give us the opportunity to sub- 
mit our case definitely in writing. We shall let our 
solicitation of the business rest on the basis of that 


presentation. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY ano NEW YORK 


Tremont Bldg. Citizens’ Bldg. People’s Gas Bldg. 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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HOW MACBETH SEARCHED 
OUT BEST. SELLING 
APPEAL 





VETERAN ADVERTISER PREACHES 
“SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATION” TO 
MAKE GLASS SPECIALTY MARKET 
GROW—THE ‘NEW NOTE IN THE 


MAGAZINE COPY—MAKING PROFIT- 
ABLE COPY THAT “DOESN’T PAY” 


By Charles W. Hurd. 

How many advertising men 
know that the well-known Mac- 
beth lamp chimney advertising 
found its greatest profit in pres- 
tige rather than in direct sales, 
and that the new Macbeth adver- 
tising is based on the same prin- 
ciple? That even the best in- 
formation copy of the kind the 
elder John E. Powers prepared 
and the younger John O. Powers 
is now developing does not carry 
on its surface.its fall signif- 
icance? 

“Advertising,” President Mac- 
beth, of the Macbeth-Evans Glass 
Company, is fond of saying—and 
his big business achievement and 
original advertising make the view 
unusually interesting—‘“is the big- 
gest example of aiming at the 
goose and hitting the gander.” 

Mr. Macbeth was not striking a 
blow at advertising, but merely 
explaining a tendency. It is true: 
All the facts of advertising are 
not on the surface; it does not 
always wear its heart on its 
sleeve. 

You might imagine, for in- 
stance, that the Macbeth advertis- 
ing was building up a demand for 
one particular product, whereas 
that demand thus stimulated was 
slight in comparison with the to- 
tal demand indirectly developed 
for the many other products. The 
advertising talks of a specific 
thing, because it takes a specific 
thing to rivet the popular atten- 
tion, but that is only or mainly 
for the purpose of popularizing 
the trade-mark and building up 
prestige for the house. 

And in the new page copy run- 
ning in the Saturday Evening 
Post, which will strike the key- 
note for all the other advertising, 
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while the aim superficially ig to 
present the new  trade-marked 
glass “Alba” as the best all- 
around glass for illuminating pyr. 
poses, the more important object 
is to open up new markets for 
that and the other glass products 
by starting a campaign of educa. 
tion to make glass globes and 
shades as much a part of scien. 
tific illumination as lamp, filament 
or fixture. 






MAKING USE OF FACTOR IN FIELD 


This is a market that needs very 
little cultivation for it to start to 
develop itself. It needs only the 
initial impulse from the pioneers, 
Then competitors will help it 
along and the illuminating engi- 
neers will see their opportunity. 
So, it is expected it will pay the’ 
Macbeth-Evans Company to take 
the time from what might seem 
to be more remunerative pursuits 
and use expensive space that 
might seemingly be put to more 
direct uses to start this ball of 
education rolling. 

This campaign is going to put 
the product and the use into right 
relations before the public for the 
first time. Heretofore the whole 
glass industry has been playing 
up the product, glass, and nail 
the use, illumination, secondary. 
It, of course, met the demand for 
utility, but its talk was almost 
exclusively about the material. 
The result actually was to limit 
the possibility of sales, because the 
idea of glass has nothing particu- 
larly infectious about it, whereas 
the idea of illumination can be de- 
veloped to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, and is being so developed by 
the gas and electric lighting com- 
panies, whose advance work can 
now be utilized by the illuminat- 
ing glass industry. 

Putting the emphasis upon il- 
lumination, therefore making it a 
scientific thing, connecting it with 
eye-comfort. showing the relative 
importance of fixtures, light, lamp 
and shade. etc., took the central 
idea out of the region of technical 
discussion and gave it a strong 
human interest. 

In opening its campaign of edu- 
cation the Macbeth-Evans people 
did not overdo the paternal and 
platonic interest in the consumer, 
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as, for instance, certain advertisers 
recently did in New York. At 
that time the New York newspa- 
pers ran advertisements asking 
the public to demand moving steps 
in the new subways and elevated 
lines to be built. No signatures 
were attached to the gong 
nobody stood sponsor for the 
proposition, and strongly as most 
people are attracted to any labor- 
saving proposition, the first effect 
of the ads was to make some of 


them suspicious, which would not 


have been the case had the com- 
pany manufacturing the moving 
steps affixed its name to the ad- 
vertising. The public may dis- 
count every advertising story when 
it is told by an interested party, 
but it seems likely to discount it 
as much again when it does not 
see the reason why. It expects a 
certain amount of self-interest to 
show in an ad; if the self-interest 
does not appear on the surface the 
public looks for it somewhere else. 
There is no such mistake as this 
in the educational campaign of the 
Macheth-Evans company. It is 
just straight business talk, over 
the name of the house. It hits 
the high places of the educational 
story and refers those interested 
to a book on “Scientific Illumina- 
tion,” which it will send to those 
requesting it. This book makes 
only one reference to the Macbeth 
line and the “Alba” glass. 
Nevertheless, ‘Alba’ is the 
peg on which the campaign hangs. 
It is the cord which ties the edu- 
cational copy up to the manufac- 
turers. 
HOW THE SCIENTIFIC IDEA WAS BORN 


Scientific illumination, then, 
not merely the making of glass, is 
the keynote of the new educa- 
tional campaign. There may be 
many manufacturers of glass, but 
there has to be a first manufac- 
turer of scientific illuminating ma- 
terial. 

The manufacturers of lamps, of 
gas and electric fixtures. of man- 
tles and filaments. had just about 
monopolized the term “illumina- 
tion” and very little else had been 
left for the manufacturer of 
shades and globes to do than to 
elaborate design. And for some 
little time they had been doing 
this. To the outsider this was, in 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-Mark” 








Isn’t it strange, 
though, 


how many bond papers have 
been born “‘old?’’? Just be- 
cause of the standard set by 


We now find offered by both 
printer and maker, stationery 
marked ““Old THIS Bond” 
“Old THAT Bond” ‘Old 
SOMEOTHER Bond’’ and 


many of the titles sound like or 
suggest the real HAMPSHIRE. 


You know. why all this is done and 
you will act accordingly. 


Buy the real standard to get the 
best and that of the best repute. 


Ask us to send you the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Specimens. ft 
shows a wide selection of letterheads 
and business forms. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 





Made “‘A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-Mark” 
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fact, the whole story, and the 
large area of usefulness which of- 
fered the greatest kind of oppor- 
tunity for exploitation remained 
untouched, 

All the time that the manufac- 
turers of illuminating glass were 
occupied in. supplying the trade 
with the glass, they employed, or 
the leading manufacturers did, one 
or more illuminating engineers 
whose business it was to settle 
technical details of estimate, man- 
ufacture and installation. 

These engineers had been doing 
this work all along. It was an 
essential, interesting and impor- 
tant part of the work, but it had 
never occurred to any of the 
manufacturers until recently that 
this very fact provided a big sa- 
lient point around which to build 
a novel advertising and selling 
campaign. More than this, it is a 
fundamental view which will tend 
to transform the whole Macbeth- 


Good Lighting is a Valuable Asset 
whether in business pr home 

No matter what the business; good light is money in pocket and poor light is maney out of 

pocket. "And yet how rare good lighting is! They don't have it even in libraries. 
fe get your homieyest. To sy nothing of ,the Realth and 

comfort and effectiveness of your 
office, And yet good lighting at home is almost universally sacri- 
ffced for decoration. Needless! Good jllumination and rick 
Why does Good Light cost no more 
than Poor Light? 


Because it isn't so much a matter of 


The reason is: most people don't plan for it; they are full 
Of “scientifie management”, but they haven't yet got ‘round, to 
scientific illumination. just “light” their store, 
railroad station, home. The money-value of scienti6c illumina- 
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This conception immediately 
gave rise to another. Here were 
several illuminating engineers in 
the concern. Their existence had 
been recognized and made the 
basis of a campaign. Could they 
be utilized in any further way? 
Why not make them accessories 
before the fact as well as after it? 

And thus the volume on “Scien- 
tific Illumination” was born, an 
authoritative, half-technical, half- 
popular work of fifty pages, giving 
the possible consumer everything 
that he need know about the dif- 
ferent kinds of lighting, the laws 
of light, of optics, etc., in order 
to appreciate the importance of 
getting the right slant on the ques- 
tion of lighting. 

The Macbeth-Evans Company 
manufactures all kinds of shades, 
everything that anybody else does. 
So it could afford to be absolutely 
impartial, and in the booklet it 
was—with the one exception 
noted. In just one 
place it slipped in 
this brief reference 
to the fact that 
“Alba was the best 
all-round glass for 
illumination.” 

The booklet was 
played up in all the 
ads. as a clear, ac- 
curate, unbiased 
statement—“the first 
one ever made”—of 
the fundamental re- 
quirements of good 
illuminating and the 
means at hand for 
meeting it. 

The ads are, in 








fact, written around 





Just as poor lighting wastes money in business, it wastef 
‘health at home where there should be comfort, ind Testfuiness, 


Particular case. and put you in the way of good 
‘money, 


This, means everybody : Presidents’ of corporations, large or small; store-keepers; “office= 


building owners; railroads; restaurants; houte-keepers— everybody. 


MACBETH-EVANS .GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
Our Engineering 


CHANGING THE ADVERTISING BASE 


Evans industry from a mere glass 
manufacturing concern into an in- 
stitution to provide scientific illu- 
mination. 


the book. The book 
is the contact with 
the prospect. The 
prospect is expected 
to send for the book. 
It is part of the fol- 
low-up. With the 
book''goes a blank 
to enable the pros- 
pect to describe his 
lighting troubles and 
the conditions. He 
is. to fill out the 
blank and return it to the illumin- 
ating engineering department at 
Pittsburgh. 

The engineers will give each 
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Three Months’ Gains in “To-Let Ads” 


Over 17,000 


Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 
Quality and Quantity Combined 














The Progressive Advertising Medium for Wide 
Awake Advertisers shows following gains in “ To- 


Let Ads” September, October and November, 
1911, over September, October, November, 1910. 


Inthe American Gained 25123 Ad 


ee American Gained 4,039 au 
mike American Gained 11,481 as 


for 3 Months, 1911, over 1910 17,639 








Tarra es SA TCLS 


has gained more than 50% in its Classi- 
fied and Want Ads in 5 years— 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 
Growth and Gains Follow Quick Results 
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problem thus presented proper 
consideration and write the pros- 
pect a satisfactory solution if this 
can be given, or in the other event, 
ask for further information. It is 
a service to the possible consumer 
which the company believes will 
be appreciated and eventually prof- 
itable. While it is somewhat 
elaborate and has not been given 
a sufficient trial to determine 
whether the public in any large 
numbers will take the trouble to 
fill out the blanks and enter into 
a correspondence of this nature, 
yet there have been inquiries 
enough to show a satisfactory 
tendency. 

The object of the advertising, to 
repeat, is a great deal more than 
pulling inquiries or interesting in- 
dividuals in “Alba” glass. It is 
general publicity for scientific -il- 
lumination. It is business for the 
whole line: It is prestige’ for the 
house. It affects the trade. It im- 
presses competitors. And aimed 
as it is at all classes, at évery- 
body, big and little, homes, hotels, 
stores, office buildings, public 
buildings, etc., it has the widest 
possibilities. 

The most profitable business 
comes, of course, from the big 
concerns and is secured directly 
by the salesmen. who are helped 
by the advertising. The company 
also sells through the jobbers and 
the dealers in fixtures. It has not 
attempted to develop the retail 
trade to any marked extent. 

—_—_———+e 


BROWN AND METZGER HEARD 


Hen C. Brown, advertising man- 
ager, of the Victor Talking Machine 
ompany, and George P. Metzger, ad- 
vertising manager of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, addressed the 
Eastern States Talking Machine Deal- 
ers’ Association, November 21. The 
subjects discussed included form letters 
and follow-up systems which dealers 
could use to supplement the companies’ 
advertising. 
—+e-— 


FOREIGN FARMERS .GOOD 
BUYERS 


The agricultural interests of foreign 
countries buy nearly $100,000,000 worth 
of American manufactures and other 
products for use in cultivating the soil, 
while about $50,000,000 worth of for- 
eign products are annually 
into-the United States for use upon 
American farms. 


imported - 
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ASCERTAINING SOURCE OF 
INQUIRIES 


READERS INDIFFERENT ABOUT MEN- 
TIONING MEDIUM IN WHICH ap 
APPEARED—THE CHIEF CONSIDER- 
ATION THAT OBTAINS 


By G. H. Benkhardt, 

. Megr., Smith, Kline & French 
(Eskay’s Food), Philadelphia. 

My experience is that no matter 
how strongly you urge the reader 
to specify where an advertise- 
ment was seen, there is always a 
very large percentage which does 
not make such mention, when 
writing the dealer or manufac- 
turer. 

A few years ago when keying 
our Eskay’s Food copy, we used 
the familiar expression, “Please 
mention the when making 
reply.” This took up an addition- 
al line in our copy, and that addi- 
tional line, when figured at the 
rates charged for advertising, 
amounted to quite a sum in the 
course of a year. After omit- 
ting this line from our keyed ad- 
vertising, I found that the per- 
centage of those mentioning the 
name of the publication remained 
just about the same as before. I 
found, also, that the percentage of 
errors also remained about the 
same. By errors, I mean that 
there is always a certain percent- 
age of answers to advertisements 
received from people who say 
that they have seen the insertion 
in some particular magazine, when 
in point of fact that magazine 
was never on the advertiser's list. 
This is no doubt due to the simi- 
larity in appearance, and duplica- 
tion of circulation. It seems to 
me that it makes very little differ- 
ence whether or not you ask read- 
ers to specify that they saw the 
advertisement in any particular 
magazine. 

As to the wisdom’ of publishing 
an article on advertising in eac 
issue of a magazine, a step that 
has been discussed, for the pur- 
pose of educating the readers to 
the thought that advertised goods 
are the best and most economical 
in the long run, I can only say 
that this service is unquestionably 
good, especially for those who use 


Adv 
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the advertising pages of that mag- 
azine, although it is equally true 
for all other advertisers. 

I should not care to pass judg- 
ment as to the direct results ac- 
cruing to any particular publica- 
tion, however, because the mere 
publication of these lines above 
and below the advertisement and 
the article on advertising, are not 
sufficient to lead manufacturers 
or dealers to purchase space in the 
advertising section. Successful 
and permanent patronage must be 
secured on the basis of quality 
of circulation. After having es- 
tablished the quality of circulation 
in a particular magazine, then 
quantity and quality of circulation 
will regulate the price which the 
advertiser is willing to pay for 
appearance in that publication. 


NEW ADMAN FOR BEECHNUT 
PACKING COMPANY 


S. T. Smith has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for the Beechnut 
Packing Company, of Canajoharie, 
N. Y. Mr. Smith’s headquarters will 
be at the New York office. 


SALT LAKE AD CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


At a special meeting of the Salt Lake 
Ad Club, held at the club rooms No- 
vember 8, the revised constitution and 
by-laws were considered and the elec- 
tion of the new set of officers therein 
provided for. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Pg D. Giles, president; Ben 
Davis, first vice-president; T. F. 
Thomas, second vice-president; Malcolm 
McAllister, secretary and 

Re O'Connor, librarian; 

oard, John D. Giles, Malcolm McAl- 
lister, Ben Davis, I: j. OQ’ 
liam S. Wallace, T. F. 

Hammer, Jr.; board of governors, 

D. Giles, Malcolm McAllister, W: 

S. Wallace, W. F. Jensen, = S. 
Critchlow, A. N. A. Shankey, 
Ben Davis, J. 5 H, F. Fern- 
strom, J. A. ,0.. W. Bemis, 
Geo. E. Hale, Leo. Levine, T. F. 
Thomas, Paul Hammer, Jr., Scott W. 
Anderson, H. J. Halton, Samuel C. 
Park, John Q. Critchlow. 

—_——+o->—_—_—_ 


BILLPOSTERS TAKE NEW TITLE 


Directors of the Associated Billposters 
of the United States and Canada have 
changed the name of the organization, 
which will in future be known as Poster 
Advertising Association. The next an- 
nual sreeting of the organization will 
be held in Minneapolis, Minn., in July, 
1912. 








The 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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“Eberhard 


Service’ 


UR BUSINESS was established twenty 
C) years ago on the theory that owing to 
unique conditions of distance, trade, etc., 
prevailing on the Pacific Coast a complete organ- 
ization of professional service covering thoroughly 
the selling and advertising of each product would 
make for efficiency and economy to the manu- 
facturer. Our success proves the soundness of 
our analysis of conditions. 


@ We conduct or direct result producing Introductory, 
Selling and Advertising Campaigns through an exper- 
ienced organization embracing specialized departments for 
advertising, introducing and selling; distributing through 
the established channels of trade, working under a plan 
that covers thoroughly every part of the growing Pacific 
Coast States, and gives every detail proper attention, re- 
taining each Principal's individuality even to the stationery. 


@ Our system enables us to conduct each selling cam- 
paign as a separate and distinct unit. 


@ We have twenty years of successful organized experi- 
ence and accumulated records to place at the manufac- 
turer's disposal. 


@ We are now ina position to handle 
another campaign. 


Branches ofit-Iiy THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 
fe Ne rated 1891 


af ve Incorpo: 
SEATTLE =4 
A E INTRODUCING-ADVERTISING-SELLING 
LOS ANGELES irons 360-362 Fremont Street 


PORTLAND PUsitW® SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRADE PAPER COPY 
WHICH ATTRACTS 





NARROW RANGE OF APPEAL MAKES 
TRADE PAPER COPY HARD TO WRITE 
—THE QUALITIES OF ATTRACTION 
AND CONVICTION MOST ESSEN- 
TIAL—SOME SAMPLE ADS WHICH 
HAVE ATTRACTION VALUE PLUS 


By Roy W. Johnson. 
I 


The trade paper’s strength lies 
in its selected circulation; the 
fact that it reaches those only 
who are interested in certan 
things, and reaches them at times 
when those things are uppermost 
in their minds. And that very 
thing makes trade paper copy 
hard to write. 

When you are advertising soap, 
let us say, to the general public 
who know little about the soap 
business, you have 
a wide range of 
appeal. You can ~™ 
strike the human 
interest chord with 
pictures of the 
baby’s bath; you 
can appeal to the 
feminine desire 
for beauty of com- 
plexion; you can 
teach the frugal 
housewife with a 
showing of econ- 
omy; but when 
you are advertis- 
ing the same soap 
to the man who 
sells soap — who 
knows soap — you 
are limited to ap- 
peals to his self- 
interest. He isn’t 
going to buy the 
soap because he 
happens to fancy 
it, or because he 
thinks it will last 
longer than some 
other soap. You 
can only persuade 
him to buy it by 
showing him that 
it will sell. 

When you’ are 
advertising to the 
public at large, 
you are addressing 


‘ 
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people with a multitude of inter- 
ests. ‘When you address a trade 
paper audience, it is composed of 
persons with a single interest, or 
a small group of interests. In the 
one case you can vary your ap- 
peals from time to time in order 
to reach all the varied interests; 
in the other case you cannot, be- 
cause the interests do not vary to 
anything like the same extent. 
The “sameness” of trade copy, 
which has been frequently pointed 
out, is due to that fact; and it is 
a fact, no question about it, But 
the habit, of pointing out the 
“sameness” has been vastly over- 
done. It is sometimes astonish- 
ing to see what actually is being 
done with trade paper copy. 
From the very nature of the 
case, the “human interest” ap- 
peal can be used but seldom. 
It is not necessary to spend so 
much effort to make the ads m- 


“ff. 


SILK UNDERWEAR 
is a line of unusual merit. Every 
aumber is designed and masu- 
factured with an eye to giving 
the beset possible value. 

The leading retail stores 
in America have found it ¢ 
profitable, casily sold lise: 

Suppose you ask us 
to send you samples 
NIAGARA SILK = 
North Tona: a acai 


Mw YORE Say RaNeyECO 
: 29 Reaver shane, 
ad Comet 


Tl jie 


From the Dry Goods Economist. 
FOCUSING THE ATTENTION DIRECTLY ON THE PRODUCT 
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teresting, since 
your audience 
is already in- 
terested by vir- 
tue of their 
trade. The ele- 
ments of at- 
traction and 
conviction must 
be played up. 

You must at- 
tract, to an 
even greater 
degree than is 
necessary in 
general me- 
diums, because 
the fellow 
alongside of 
you is talking 
about the very 
same thing, in 
all probability. 
You have got 
to get the read- 
er’s attention, 
and when you 
have that he is already inter- 
ested. Then go ahead and con- 
vince. 

It is the common opinion 
among people who do not know, 


From Telephony. 


From The Iron Age. 


HITCHING THE NAME 


INK 


that the trade 
paper ad de. 
pends upon big 
type to attract, 
Some of the re. 
productions 
herewith may 
be _ interesting 

Steel spikes 
and steel chains 
are pretty pro- 
Saic _ afticles, 
There isn't 
much opportu. 
nity to talk 
quality, condi- 
tions in the 
steel industry 
prevent any ap- 
peal on the 
ground of price, 
and the readers 
of the trade pa- 
per know all 
about the man- 
ufacturing pro- 
cesses. So 
about all the advertiser of those 
commodities can do is to call 
attention to his spikes and chain 
rather than another’s. The two 
quarter-pages of the Jones & 


WITH THE PRODUCT 


| (75 J whe 
Jones & Laughlin |} 


Steel ( ompany 


MAKING AN UNATTRACTIVE PRODUCT ATTRACTIVE 
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Laughlin Steel Company show 
how spikes and chains can be 
made attractive, even to the iron 
and steel trade. 


KEEP THE GOODS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Telephones are sold in quanti- 
ties to operating telephone com- 
anies. It is largely a question 
of skillful salesmanship to land 
the order, and all that the adver- 
tising of telephone instruments 1s 
required to do is to keep the 
name in the minds of telephone 
men, so that the company will 
get a chance to bid when new 
equipment is required. The ad of 
the Dean Electric Company gets 
attention, and focuses it on the 
type of instrument they manufac- 
ture. It wouldn’t sell telephones 
by mail, I grant you, but it is good 
copy because it fulfills its purpose. 

Test as a sample of the high 
quality of copy which is being 
run in some trade papers, and 


From Railway Age Gazette. 
A STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE PRODUCT IN USE 
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the degree of excellence toswhich 
the appre hi itusation 
is being developed, I preséng the ~ 
Niagara Silk Mills ad on a 
It isan actual photograph, not a 
wash drawing, and compares fa- 
vorably, I think, with any general 
magazine work you can produce. 
Maybe, right there, somebody 
will agree with me, but will ex- 
plain it on. the grounds that the 
goods lend themselves so readily 
to illustration, and that the ad- 
vertiser was “shown how” by 
the general advertisers anyway. 
All right. Can you think of any- 
thing which lends itself less to 
striking illustration than insulated 
wire, after you have left the 
human interest possibilities out? 
Do you know of anybody who 
has been advertising insulated 
wire in the general magazines so 
as to show a trade paper adver- 
tiser how to do it? I don’t. Yet 
here is a back cover of the Ke- 
rite Insulated 
Wire & Cable 
Company, which is 
as strong in the 
qualities it needs 
as any advertise- 
ment I ever saw. 
It doesn’t need to 
do much except 
get attention, and 
it. does do that 
with a vengeance. 
Some of” our 
friends who habit- 
tially use the ham- 
tier when trade 
paper copy is 
mentioned, dre re- 
spectfully referred 
to that: reproduc- 
tion.’ 

No, trade paper 
copy isn’t all bad, 
by: a-long’ ways. 

_. The reason’ wh 
. many people call it 
bad, is because 

they judge it’? by 
‘the same —stand- 
ards. which they 
apply to general 
magazine copy. 
That is wrong, be- 
cause, as_ stated 
before, the condi- 
tions are different. 
Of course, in illus- 
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trating this article, I have picked 
out the best samples I could find, 
but if any advertising man will 
pick up a really high-class trade 
paper, and look at the advertise- 
ments with the understanding of 
what they are meant to do, (also 
what they are not trying to do) 
I believe he will find the general 
average just about as high as is 
the case in any medium. 

In this article I have confined 
the discussion to trade paper ads 
which attract. 1 haven’t noticed 
the quality of conviction, which 
is the other chief object of a 
trade paper campaign, and that 
is reserved for a future article. 


(To be continued.) 


——_+0+ 


GERMAN .MERCHANT’S VIEWS 
OF AMERICAN MARKET- 
ING METHODS 


Oscar Tietz, owner of several de- 
partment stores in Germany, who came 
to America to study this country’s 
business methods, thinks our system of 
selling merchandise is far from ideal. 
Said he: # 

“The theory of trade here seems’ to 
be to flood the market as often as 
possible with goods of a low market 
value. do not mean cheap goods, 
but low prices to the consumer, We 
keep the price stable and assure: the 
manufacturer. of constant employment 
for his hands, 

“Here you sell out the output of a 
factory and the factory closes down and 
you have an economic disaster and idle 
workers. In Germany we meet as 
often as we can and keep everything, 
factory, middleman, and gtoré, always 
at work. ; 

“I went to Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, and the men run- 
ning the stores impressed me far more 
than the stores. Although they are 
very busy and are big men, they are 
the kindest merchants I have ever 
seen, and the cleverest. They never 
seem to forget how to treat people in 
their shops. I think this idea of pleas- 
ing the buyer personally is the key of 
their success. 

“T also went to Niagara ‘Falls to 
study the pever question and the fur- 
ther use of electricity in Germany. We 
are further advanced than your coun- 
try in this regnéct. 
more than ‘we do. 
for everything. ~On 
some of your mechanic 
to-day applied in the larg 


tions he observed while here. Hé was 
accompanied here by a mechanical en- 
gineer, who came with him from Ger- 
many, and the two will work out their 
plans when they get back home. 


shops have 
never been seen in Germafy and are 
very wonderful to me.” 

It is Mr. Tietz’s purpose to put into 
his stores some of the mechanical ihyen. 


INK 


THE GUFF IN ADVERTISED 
ALTRUISM 


St. Louis, Nov. 25, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


If a man led you to the roof of 
a high building and remarked, “Just 
step off, you won’t fall,” you might 
have complete faith in his business 
judgment, and a high regard for 
his philosophical opinions— but you 
wouldn’t ollow his advice. You 
wouldn’t make the experiment to gee 
whether you would fall or not, sim- 
ply because your experience has taught 
you that people usually do get bumped 
when they step off into the atmosphere, 
though 7 probably never saw any. 
body fall off that particular building, 
Your experience taught you that cer- 
tain things were likely to be true, even 
though personally you had never tried 
them to find out. 

Similarly, when an advertiser offers 
you something “absolutely free,” you 
look for the string connected with it 
because experience has taught that 
something for nothing is not a cardinal 
business principle. You don’t know, 
of course, that this particular adver- 
tiser is not a millionaire seeking a 
short cut to the poorhouse, but it isn’t 
at all probable. And in like manner, 
when we read about “the loving en- 
thusiasm of those fine men and 
women” who work in the advertiser’s 
factory, we don’t respond—not because 
we have any personal knowledge about 
it, but because our experience hasn't 
brought many instances of loving en- 
thusiasm to our notice. Most of it has 
been the other way. 

Right there is the difficulty with the 
ad which represents the factory or 
the store as a Garden of Eden, and 
the boss as a kindly patriarch gazing 
with paternal solicitude upon his de: 
voted band of helpers. It may be all 
true—so true as to warrant all the 
rhapsodies of the scribe who is called 
in from outside to rhapsodize at so 
much per “rhap’”—but most of. us have 
worked for a living ourselves, and we 
know just about how much the happy 
family amounted to in our own case. 

“What a glorious thing it is,” I 
read in a booklet which came in a re- 
cent mail, “to believe as that man _be- 
lieves in the yey of the product 
of the mill!” aybe so. I don’t know 
a — thing about that particular 
mill, but I do about other mills, and 
I’ll venture to predict that it wouldn’t 
be so glorious if there wasn’t a profit 
in it. é are pessimists, perhans, and 
sordid in the bargain, but the fact re- 
mains that we don’t believe that spread- 
eagle dope. We have worked for a 
living ourselves. ‘ 

That’s the reply of the man—the 
average man—to whom the product’ is 
to be sold. It isn’t a question of lack 
of faith in the goodness of human 
nature, or of sordid ideals, but of 
plain, common’sense in the light of ‘his 
own experience, 

Which’ brings us to the sententious 
remark -that it doesn’t’ pay to°tell the 
truth unless it is put in a form which 
is credible. 


‘Matcotm T. Spenser. 
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OBJECTION TO MAGAZINE 
DECKLE EDGES 


6315 INnGcLestIpE AVE., 
Curcaco, Itu., Nov. 12, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Why doesn’t the Association of 

American Advertisers, or some other 
influential body, raise a protest against 
the senseless deckle edges that adorn 
a number of the magazines of standard 
size? : 
We who are interested in the adver- 
tising business have perhaps an abnormal 
appetite for the things that are found 
in the advertising sections, and for 
that reason are content to patiently 
work at a leaf of the magazine until 
we get it turned over to see what is 
on the other side. But with the aver- 
age reader this is not the case. : 

The deckle edge is wasteful of time 
and nervous energy, unless one con- 
tract the vulgar habit of putting his 
thumb in his mouth to facilitate pick- 
ing up the leaf. Why do the maga- 
zines encourage this? Most magazine 
readers have got beyond that stage, 
and for that reason most of the ad- 
vertisements in these magazines are 
never seen by the majority of their 
readers, : ; 

Last night I stopped a while to give 
the matter of the deckle edge a little 
voluntary attention. I picked up one 
of the standard magazines which had 
not been trimmed. It had 105 pages 
of advertising, counting the two inside 
cover pages. I proceeded to ‘look 
through” the magazine as any ordinary 
person might do. 

The logical, the sensible, and the 
practically universal method , of turn- 
ing the leaves of a magazine is to bend 
the right-hand leaves and let them suc- 
cessively slip off the right thumb. Any 
other method is awkward, and will not 
be resorted to by most people except 
where necessary. 

Following this method I turned the 
advertising pages, stopping at every 
page I could, and exposed pages 1, 17, 
23, 25, 29, 41, 43, 45, 61, 77, 79, 87, 98, 
and 105, with, of course, their opposite 
pages. This test was repeated several 
times, almost invariably the same pages 
mentioned being exposed. Similar tests 
with other magazines expused about the 
same proportion of the pages. 

Out of 105 pages of advertising in 
this magazine only twenty-eight pages 
were readily accessible, the other sev- 
enty-three pages being practically in- 
accessible to the person who has no 
rg interest or incentive in digging 
them out. 

The advertisers who are fortunate 
enough to be on the projecting pages 
in any particular copy certainly have 
an advantage over the other advertisers. 
Of course, in the next cony the other 
fellow may have the advantage, but in 
the end doesn’t it figure that nearly 
three-fourths of any one’s advertising 
is practically buried? When this is 
taken into consideration the actual pay- 
ing circulations shrink alarmingly. 

A good deal is being printed about 
efficiency these days, some of it in these 
very magazines of 26% _ efficiency. 

J. M. Watson. 
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The whole South is prosperous, 
Birmingham, Ala., not only shares 
in the general prosperity, but its 
great manufacturing interests now 
in full swing and enormous ad- 
jacent mineral resources give it a 
further impetus. 


‘The Birmingham 


Ledger 


is keeping pace with Birmingham. 
Few newspapers anywhere are in 
as close touch with the home life 
or the home interest. 


THE LepceEr is the home news- 
paper of Birmingham. Clean, 
strong, forceful and fearless. 


By merit alone it has won its 
place as the popular newspaper of 
the people of Birmingham, the 
people whose pay rolls are run- 


| ning a million dollars a week. 


No advertiser can reach the 





reading eye of the real money 





spenders of Birmingham without 
the use of THE LEpcEr. 








We are proving it with facts, 
figures and results every day. 


The average circulation of The 
Birmingham Ledger for the first 
six months of 1911 was 25,315 
copies daily. 

We are at your service any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING SHIBBO- 
LETHS THAT MISLEAD 





MATTER-OF-FACT PHILISTINE MAKES 
FLANK ATTACK UPON SOME GEN- 
ERAL UTILITY WORDS IN THE AD- 
VERTISER’S VOCABULARY — SPECI- 
MENS OF VETERAN PHRASES THAT 
LEAD UNWARY ASTRAY 





By Harry Tipper, 
Advertising Manager of the Texas Com- 
pany, New York. 
[Eprtortat Note:—The Texas Com- 
pany has a capitalization of $50,000,000, 
with five refineries of oil and 1,400 
miles of pipe line in Texas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. It makes all the by- 
products of oil and has offices in all 

parts of the world.] 

It has been customary to deal 
with advertising almost entirely in 
generalities, in excellent high 
sounding phrases and sentences 
worked out with almost oratorical 
talent. 

This feature has been gener- 
ally excused and defended upon 
the plea that advertising itself is 
an intangible condition — some- 
thing on which the returns must 
for some considerable time be 
taken largely upon faith, and 
which in fact must be treated in 
an entirely different manner from 
anything else which enters into 
business. 

It is a comfortable theory, and 
if it could be carried out would 
place the advertising manager in 
the unusual position of being the 
only man connected with modern 
business who is not obliged to 
show definite and clear results for 
his work. 

Of course, in making these 
statements I do not refer to the 
mail-order business, where adver- 
tising has become such a science 
that it can be traced with almost 
a maximum degree of accuracy 
down to the smallest amount; nor 
do I include the more progressive 
advertising managers and agents 
who understand the necessity of 
investigation for the kind of 
analysis which can only be ex- 
pressed in concrete, definite state- 
ments of the facts largely in fig- 
ures, and who are convinced of the 
importance of correlating the ad- 
vertising and selling in such a way 
that both can be increased in ef- 
ficiency at one and the same time. 
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INK 





There does not appear to be any 
immediate necessity tor continuing 
our general publicity talk, which 
means very little, which cannot be 
tied down to any particular facts 
or circumstances, and which is in 
general merely an endeavor to ex. 
plain the abstract principles of the 
business. There are in particular 
in this connection one or two 
phrases which are frequently used 
by the advertising men with whom 
I come in contact, but possibly 
more particularly by agents and 
solicitors in their selling talk, 
which, to my mind, fall into this 
category, and should be either 
strictly defined or eliminated en- 
tirely from our phraseology. 


“IT IS AN INVESTMENT” 


In almost every case where the 
advertising appropriation is to be 
considered I find that it is re- 
ferred to not as an expense matter 
but an “investment in the busi- 
ness.” Here is an evident confu- 
sion of terms. What is an invest- 
ment? An _ investment, - strictly 
speaking, is a certain amount of 
money loaned or put into the busi- 
ness ; it represents a liability to the 
extent of the amount, upon which 
the investor hopes to secure a 
sufficient rate of interest which 
will justify the loan or deposit of , 
this amount of money. An invest- 
ment, therefore, which is made in 
any business is a liability charged 
against the assets of the company, 
which is accepted in the hope that 
it will improve the business to the 
extent of paying interest upon the 
charge incurred and improve the 
assets to the extent that they 
would substantially take care of 
the investment liability. 

Considering this fact I confess 
that I am unable to see where ad- 
vertising is in any way an invest- 
ment any further than the salary 
and expense of salesmen are in- 
vestments. These things represent 
rather a current operating charge 
to be eliminated from the books 
of the company and charged up 
against the current business per- 
iodically, so that each year’s busi- 
ness will show its proper propor- 
tion of operating expense. 

In other words, wherever the 
charge must be continually repeat- 
ed—that is wherever it is neces- 
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A November Advertising 
Record 


In November, 1911, The Record-Herald con- 
tained 2,210 columns of advertising, exceeding all 
previous records for this month in the history of 
the paper and showing a substantial gain, 187 col- 
umns, over November, 1910. The gains and losses 
of the Chicago morning papers in November, I9QII, 
compared with November, 1910, are as follows: 


The Record-Herald. ..Gain...187 Columns 


The Tribume.....:... Loss. . .801* Columns 
The Inter-Ocean..... Loss... 33 Columns 
The Examiner....... Gain... 12 Columns 


The gain of The Record-Herald for eleven months 
of 1911 over the corresponding months of 1910 
amounts to 1907 columns, far exceeding the com- 
bined gain of the other Chicago morning papers. 

These comparisons are made from statements pre- 
pared by The Washington Press, an independent 
audit company. 


*In November, 1910, The Tribune 
published three special issues containing 
a total of 383 columns of special adver- 
tising. 








THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 710 Times Building 
J. B. WOODWARD, Eastern Representative 
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sary to expend continually a cer- 
tain amount of money in order to 
keep the business going—such a 
charge is not an investment, but 
an operating expense and should 
be considered only as such. 

It is true that it may frequently 
be necessary in beginning a busi- 
ness, or in pushing out a new 
product, to incur operating charges 
for salesmen, selling expense and 
advertising which will more than 
balance the amount of trade pro- 
duced for two or three years in 
order to develop the business: 
which will come later. Such oper- 
ating charges, however, while they 
are incurred as necessary expendi- 
tures for future business, are not 
in the strict sense of the word “in- 
vestments”; they are paid current- 
ly in cash, and while it may be 
necessary to carry them on the 
proceeds of a loan for a certain 
length of time, such a loan would 
have to be paid out of future in- 
come and not out of the physical 
assets of the business. 

However, while the advertising 
and all selling expense is, in the 
loose sense in which the word is 
often employed, to some extent an 
investment, the word is a mislead- 
ing term and to the ears of any 
business man who is the represen- 
tative of a corporation or holds a 
responsible position of the kind it 
is entirely misleading. Why not 
state definitely that the advertisin- 
appropriation is an  operatins 
charge in the same way that the 
appropriation required for sales- 
men and other selling expense is 
an operating charge, as it is usual- 
ly necessary in both cases to carr: 
a much heavier pro rata operat 
ing expense in building up a busi- 
ness than it is when it has reached 
a full capacity. 


“CUMULATIVE EFFECT” A FOGGY 
PHRASE 


Another term which seems tc 
have been greatly misused, in the 
endeavor to put the best light on 
the advertising situation and th: 
necessity for it, is “cumulative ef 
fect.” Of course there is som- 
cumulative effect; but so there i- 
in all other methods of selling. 

If I have had a sales organiza- 
tion selling my special goods to 
the trade for fifteen or twent: 


years, giving satisfaction, keepin 

in touch with it, I have secured 
a cumulative force even though 
the actual salesman may have been 
changed from time to time, and 
this is second only in value to the 
extent of the good will as demon- 
strated by the amount and quality 
of output. But if I have any pre. 
tensions to being a good business 
man I would not make any at- 
tempt to cover up the large selling 
cost of certain periods in my busi- 
ness by explaining that there was 
a cumulative effect which I was 
going to reap four or five years 
from now. would simply write it 
off the books, call it a loss and 
endeavor the following year to so 
arrange my business that the per- 
centage selling cost would bear 
more nearly its proper relation to 
the output. 

The fact of the matter is that in 
speaking of the cumulative effect 
we are simply juggling terms and 
endeavoring to appropriate for 
advertising something which is 
just as valuable and just as promi- 
nent a feature of all other 
branches of the business which is 
properly conducted. 

Why is it that all business men, 
who are connected with organiza- 
tions dating from a respectable an- 
tiquity, are continually impressing 
upon the mind of the public that 
they have been in business for 
thirty, forty or fifty years, unless 
the very fact that the business has 
grown, extended and demonstrat- 
ed its usefulness over such a 
period of time has a cumulative 
value which it is impossible to 
secure in any new proposition. 

There is another consideration in 
connection with this cumulative 
effect, moreover, which we as ad- 
vertising men must confess if we 
are to get over “kidding” our- 
selves as to the actual net value of 
the selling methods we are work- 
ing with. It is almost the invaria- 
ble experience in any business 
whether selling by advertising and 
salesmen or by salesmen alone 
that the cost of getting new bust- 
ness decreases up to a _ certain 
point and then increases with each 
year in the field; that is to say, 
during the time that the business 
is being built up from a very small 
amount to a normal capacity the 











percentage cost of doing business 
will decrease in general with cach 
year as the overhead and opetat- 
ing charges, which are necessarily 
excessively large at the beginning 
are spread over the wider output. 
When, however, a capacity is 
reached which from the competi- 
tive conditions, price, percentage 
profit, etc., has the economical ca- 
pacity following the line of least 
resistance, the cost of getting 
new business begins to increase. 
Securing of this new business 
means entering widely into the 
competitors’ fields with an in- 
creased cost of promotion and 
larger expense for preliminary 
work. . 

This is shown by the history of 
numerous companies which have 
risen in the past twenty years to 
enormous proportions, where the 
small percentage profit makes the 
business possible only on account 
of the enormous turn-over; it is 
shown in detail in advertising by 
the increased cost of inquiries and 
sales. directly resulting; it is 
shown in selling by the increased 
cost in entering and developing 
new districts and in taking care of 
the increased output which must 
necessarily be disposed of. 


“IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE EXACT 
RESULTS” 


There is another statement very 
frequently made in connection 
with advertising which it seems to 
me is altogether unjustified and 
consequently should be eliminated. 
That is the statement so frequent- 
ly made that “it is impossible to 
determine the results of advertis- 
ing,” and whether this advertising 
is actually producing more efficient 
sales work or not. It is also 
stated in connection with this that 
it is impossible from the number 
of inquiries to demonstrate the 
value of a medium. 

While it may be impossible, and 
probably is, to discover the full 
value of a medium by the number 
of inquiries received—provided the 
campaign is run along right lines. 
the copy arranged for the same 
purpose, and the mediums chosen 
with the same end in view and 
appeal to the same audience—I see 
no reason why these returns, 
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Home 


Where 

would the 
average 
advertiser be, 

if there were no 
homes, and 
what particular 
field of work 
would the 
Woman’s Home 


-Companion 


have, if there 
were no homes? 
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properly considered, should not 
demonstrate fully the value of the 
different mediums compared with 
one another for the particular 
campaign involved. While these 
results cannot be tied down to an 
actual “Cost versus Business Pro- 
duced” proposition (except in the 
mail order business), they can be 
worked down to a “cost a,” com- 
pared with a “cost b,” as an evi- 
dence of the intrinsic value of the 
different mediums for the sanie 
purpose. 

In respect to the results to be 
secured from advertising and the 
statement that it is important to 
demonstrate these results, there is 
only one reason made for adver- 
tising and this reason is amply 
sufficient to justify advertisiv« 
where the fact is demonstrated. 
That is the increase in the volume 
of business possible, the increase 
in the value of business done in 
such a way as to decrease the ac- 
tual percentage cost of doing bus!- 
ness. In other words if in any lo- 
cality it is possible to increase the 
consumption of any particular 
brand of goods advertised by 100 
per cent., it will take practically 
no more of the salesman’s time to 
close this business, and the adver- 
tising reaches the people who are 
interested so cheaply that it rep- 
resents but a fraction of the addi- 
tional cost of salesmen necessary 
to secure the same results. 

If this estimate of advertising 
value is correct then at the end of 
a reasonable period the fact should 
show itself in the territory cov- 
ered by the advertising and a few 
hours’ consideration of the sales 
and expense as demonstrated by 
the books of the company will 
enable any advertising man to se- 
cure these facts in this way. The 
entire value of the advertising 
will be known by comparing the 
records of each of the mediums 
used, the efficiency of the cam- 
paign as an advertising campaign 
can be shown, and increased where 
there are weak spots; and by con- 
sidering the amount of business 
done, and cost of doing such busi- 
ness during the advertising period 
as against the cost before, the ac- 
tual value of the advertising as ar 
aid to selling efficiency will be 
thoroughly demonstrated. 


INK 


I have taken only three of the 
most usual statements, which seem 
to me to be of a character not 
agreeable to the standing and re- 
quirements of the advertising 
business, in order to demonstrate 
the absurdity or indefiniteness of 
such statements and the necessit- 
for careful investigation of all 
such phrases in order that they 
will not be either misleading or 
absurd. 


——__+or——————— 


SIX POINTERS HEAR COLEMAN 


“Three important benefits to adver- 
tising which the co-operative work of 
the advertising clubs is developing,” 
said George W. Coleman, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, at the luncheon given in his 
honor by the Six Point League, of New 
York, on November 28, “are the elim- 
ination of fake and fraud in advertis- 
ing, by securing a law in every state, 
with grievance committees in every city, 
in accordance with the series of 
articles running in Printers’ Ink; sec- 
ond, the greater increase in efficiency 
and the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance in the expenditure of adver- 
tising funds; and third, the disabusing 
of the public mind of the unrighteous 
and ungrounded prejudice against ad- 
vertising.”’ 

“One of the biggest things at the Bos- 
ton convention,” he said, “‘was the es- 
tablishment of a definite criterion of 
advertising club efficiency in connection 
with the Printers’ Ink Cup. It has 
helped us to see how we may advertise 
advertising. Let us apply it to things 
we have not previously. thought of ad- 
vertising—the public service corpora- 
tions, the labor unions, good citizenship 
and other things.” 

Herbert S. Houston, of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., chairman of the educational 
committee of the C. A., spoke a 
word for the educational course outlined 
for the clubs and its ultimate effect in 
bringing about a greater sense of the 
unity of all advertising, which, he said, 
is the glory of advertising. 

W. H. Ingersoll, of R. H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., briefly touched on the work of 
the Advertising Men’s League, of New 
York, of which he is president. 

Dan A. Carroll, president of the club, 
was in the chair, and there were some 
sixty members and _ guests present, 
among them W. C. Freeman. Leroy C. 
Fairman, John Clyde Oswald, F. St. 
J. Richards and Richard S. Waldo. 


os 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
A. N. A. M. 


Recently elected members of the As- 
sociation of National Advertising Man- | 
agers are: . heelock, advertis- 
ing manager for Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, Inc., Philadelphia, chocolate and 
confections; V. L. Price, vice-president, 
National Candy Company, St. Louis, 
Skylark chocolates; A. H. von Schrader. 
advertising manager; National Oats 
Company, St. Louis. 
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A POUND OF BUSINESS PAPER 


will make one hundred standard letterheads; 
is it worth the three cents more per hundred 
letters to add “Strathmore Quality” to your 
business correspondence ? 


Strathuore Parchment 
Gast: Book. 


will show you what we mean by 
“Strathmore Quality.” 


Ask your printer for it or write us. 





‘STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY: 
Successor to 
MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


—— 


m 
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THE NEW NOTE IN HOTEL of people coming and going are 


ADVERTISING 





MODERN CHICAGO LANDLORDS IN- 
VITE THE PATRONAGE OF THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY THROUGH MAGA- 
ZINES AND NEWSPAPERS — THE 
STORIES OF THE LA SALLE AND 
THE BLACKSTONE CAMPAIGNS 





By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast. 


“This hotel secures enough new 
business on a $25,000 annual in- 
vestment in advertising to make 
that investment more profitable 
than had the $25,000 been invested 
in gold bonds at ten per cent in- 
terest.” This statement comes 
direct from the management of 
the Blackstone hotel of Chicago, 
which was opened a year and a 
half ago. 

The preparation of the adver- 
tising campaign which has accom- 
plished real results was costly. 
No thought was given to getting 
low prices on illustrations, copy 
or mediums, because the campaign 
had a definite aim. That aim was 
to convey to the minds of desir- 
able guests the idea of refinement 
of hotel atmosphere. 

It was found on figuring out 
profits that it was necessary to 
keep a certain number of the 
rooms filled constantly to meet 
running expenses. Every room 
above that number represented a 
profit. The $25,000 annual appro- 
priation represented the earnings 
at ten per cent of the amount 
which would be secured through 
the occupancy of the “rooms of 
profit.” 

The hotel decided that the old, 
stereotyped form of hotel an- 
nouncements was out of date and 
not worth while spending money 
on. The managers had enough 
faith in the new style of copy to 
put it through without a hitch. 

Even the mediums are selected 
with a special aim. There is no 
attempt to cover the country at 
one splurge, but each section is 
covered systematically and for a 
particular purpose. 


HOW THE MEDIUMS ARE SELECTED 


The hotel register is checked up 
daily and the newspaper reports 





closely watched. For instance, if 
these barometers indicate that the 
Blackstone is not receiving its 
full quota from Denver and other 
Colorado cities a newspaper cam- 
paign is at once instituted in Den- 
ver and other Colorado newspa- 
pers. Each advertisement meas- 
ures at least 300 lines and contains 
interesting facts presented from 
the hotel guest point of view. 
The campaign in each city con- 
sists of thirteen special advertise- 
ments inserted according to a spe- 
cial schedule. 

This plan of checking up the 
number of guests from each city 
is carried on month after month, 
The hotel field is watched as care- 











The Mee Resour oe 








T : 
: Chicago’ Social Cenfer Wi 
THE BLACKSTONE 

















NEWSPAPER COPY IN CITIES DISTANT FROM 
CHICAGO 


fully as a general watches his 
army, for the purpose of strength- 
ening any. weak spots which may 
be found in the line of defense. 
Then when a campaign is carried 
on in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, or St. Paul the results 
from this campaign are watched 
carefully. A record is made of 
the number of guests who come 




















from the various cities and regis- 
ter at the Blackstone before and 
after the series of advertisements 


appeared. : , 
In each city the series of thir- 


teen advertisements is used to 


present the Blackstone hotel from 
every angle that is possible to 
bring out. ‘ ; 

One interesting point concern- 
ing this campaign is that newspa- 
pers alone have been used. The 
plan in each instance is to con- 
centrate on one particular spot 
and bombard that on espot until 
the publicity attack is felt and re- 
sponded to. Mediums are se- 
lected with a view to their high 
editorial character and quality 
of news, rather than number of 
subscribers. 


DETERMINING THE COPY APPEAL 


The aim of this campaign is to 
avoid cheaper business, and ap- 
peal only to the substantial travel- 
ing public. 

The first appeal was made to the 
better classes of women who visit 
Chicago. They were told that at 
the Blackstone they would see 
other stylishly gowned people 
from other parts of the country. 

Each advertisement is aimed to 
attract that class of people whose 
very presence at the hotel will 
further assist in creating an at- 
mosphere of wealth, refinement 
and culture. An indirect result 
of the advertising is that the 
hotel receives much free publicity 
through having on its registers 
the names of prominent people, 
celebrated guests and world-wide 
travelers, who are written about 


‘in the Chicago newspapers. 


Considerable space is devoted 
to the description of rooms 
planned and designed especially 
for business conferences. An- 
other argument which is featured 
in the copy is that prominent 
business and professional men 
lunch daily at the grill room. It 
is suggested, with dignity, how- 
ever, that this gives the guests 
not only an opportunity of seeing 
these men of large affairs, but the 
privilege of possibly meeting them. 
Much is made in other ads of spe- 
cial dining-rooms, convention and 
banquet halls. 
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THE NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT 


To the local merchant of Nash- 
ville, who can draw trade from 
that city only, the city of Nash- 
ville represents one hundred per 
cent of his field. It is necessary 
that he use the best local adver- 
tising medium to make his busi- 
ness a success. 

The city of Nashville repre- 
sents to the general advertiser, 
doing business all over the coun- 
try, probably one per cent of his 
dield. Perhaps he can afford to 
make a mistake in Nashville—the 
local advertiser dare not. 

But the general or “foreign” 
advertiser can make a winning se- 
lection by using the paper in 
which local merchants spend a 
preponderance of their advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

From Nov. 15th°to Nov. 29th 
inclusive the NASHVILLE DeEmo- 
CRAT carried 7,656 inches of local 
display advertising and 2,161 
inches of classified advertising 
while its morning competitor, the 
Tennessean, carried during the 
same period 4,962 inches of local 
display and 1,545 inches of classi- 
fied advertising. 

The large local business of the 
NASHVILLE Democrat points the 
way to success. Will you fol- 
low it? 

We are at your service any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 

Bidg., St. Louis. 
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During the fall and winter the 
advertising campaign includes 
special copy exploiting Saturday 
afternoon luncheons, Friday and 
Sunday afternoon teas, as an ac- 
cepted form of winter entertain- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the La 
Salle hotel campaign the hotel 
building itself was pictured in 
many of the advertisements for 
the purpose of leaving an image 
of the building in the mind’s eye. 
This idea was considered so im- 
portant that pages were used in 
monthly and weekly magazines to 
convey more clearly the fact that 
the hotel was at the center of 
Chicago’s activities. A picture of 


enter 


9 
Chicago's 
Aetivities 


FEATURING IN MAGAZINE COPY LOCATION 
IN BUSINESS DISTRICT 


the hotel was shown in the palm 
of a large hand, the fingers and 
thumb of which represented this 
active center of railroad depots, 
shopping district, financial district, 
theaters and wholesale district. 
The two slogans or national 
phrases, “At the Center of Chi- 
cago’s Activities” and “Chicago’s 
Finest Hotel,” are to be found 
placed conspicuously in every 
piece of copy issued. In these 
large advertisements the rates for 
one person, two persons, rooms 
with and without bath, and suites 
are always mentioned, so that it 
will not be necessary for anyone 
to remain away because of not 


INK 


knowing what it will cost, or 
waste time in correspondence, 

Because the La Salle is a new 
hotel the advertising took upon 
itself the responsibility of winning 
immediately those Chicago visi- 
tors who were in the habit of go- 
ing to the older hotels. This 
eampaign took into consideration 
that people patronize the same ho- 
tel every time they visit a city, 
because of an acquired habit of 
going to that hotel. 

To accomplish the feat of 
changing a custom or habit of a 
large traveling public it has been 
necessary to use fairly large 
space—pages and _ half-pages—in 
national magazines, newspapers in 
all parts of the country and the- 
atre programmes. 

Every desirable class of people 
in the country has been appealed 
to as broadly as possible. Pro- 
tection is offered to women trav- 
eling alone. Convention halls and 
ballrooms are offered for conven- 
tions which any organization 
might desire to hold. 

A big feature of the summer 
advertising campaign was the 
roof garden, and during the fall, 
winter and spring the five sep- 
arate restaurants are being ex- 
ploited, each of which is adver- 
tised in a special series of maga- 
zine and newspaper ads. 

An interesting phase of this 
campaign is the method of adver- 
tising each of the five restaurants 
separately. Each advertisement 
is illustrated with black and white 
drawings of the particular restau- 
rant mentioned. 

“You are especially invited to 
visit the kitchen,” is a phrase 
which is placed conspicuously in 
each piece of copy, with the idea 
of inspiring confidence in the 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of 
the food. 

a 
URGE GOOD FAITH IN “FAV- 
ORED NATION” CLAUSE 


The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, through John Norris, chair- 
man of its committee on paper, it was 
announced, has sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Taft urging that the Government 
observe good faith in the observance of 
the favored nation clause of twenty- 
eight treaties with respect to the free 
importation of pulp and paper when 
made from unrestricted wood. 
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The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine has not 
only the virtue of great circulation of proved permanency, 
but of a circulation of sufficient concentration in its 
yarious zones to create not merely Dealer Influence but 


the more important Consumer Demand. 


Dealer Influence may be created by a circulation of Six. 
Six people asking one dealer for a certain product may lead 
the dealer to order. But that dealer in order to secure the 
best price, must buy of the manufacturer a minimum quantity 
of his goods. This “minimum” quantity may be more than 
sufficient to supply the demand of the circulation of six for 
some time to come, and the dealer is not able to handle this 
insufficient consumer demand at a profit to himself. 


The greatest Dealer Influence is Consumer Demand and 
Consumer Demand can only be created through the use of 
media of not only great circulation, but great circulations 
properly concentrated and duplicating each other only to a 
slight degree. 


The AMERICAN SuNDAY (MoNnTHLY) MAGAZINE is one of 
a group of few publications that every advertiser with Na- 
tional distribution to be strengthened, or one seeking Na- 
tional distribution for his product, should use. It will prove 
its capacity for serving the National advertiser. It will show 
him what he can get for the money he has to spend. It will 
not sell itself for something else than it really is. It will prove 
its claims or retire. 


We may be too large for some advertisers, but we are not 
too small for the biggest advertisers. 


We frankly acknowledge the usefulness of certain other 
national media—their necessity to the advertiser, but at the 
same time it stands squarely on the issue of—the greatest 
magazine circulation in the country, most favorably distrib- 
uted, at the lowest rate per line per thousand of any publi- 
cation of national pretensions, 


We should be on every list. Send for complete circula- 
tion booklet, showing interesting. comparisons, and giving 
demonstrations of how thorough distribution of circulation 
may be economically bought. 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
23 East 26th Street, 907 Hearst Bldg., 
New York City. awa Chicago. 
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WELDING FIRST LINKS IN 
A CHAIN STORE SYSTEM 


A STRONG GUARANTEE FEATURES 
THE PROFESSIONAL SERVICE EX- 
TENDED BY NEW YORK MANUFAC- 
TURING OPTICIAN—FILE OF CUS- 
TOMERS A LEADING FEATURE OF 
SELLING SYSTEM—-HAS NATIONAL 
STORE SYSTEM AMBITIONS 


By John P. Wilder. 

Five years ago, M. P. Harris, 
of New York, was doing a gross 
business of some seven or eight 
thousand dollars in a tiny optical 
store on East 23d street and a 
small shop in Harlem. To-day he 
states that the gross business of 
his eight stores will total $350,000 
a year, and that he is planning a 
national chain of optical stores, to 
be directed and controlled from 
the old 23d street site. Some time 
ago he graduated into the manu- 
facturing class by establishing his 
own glass grinding plants. 

Five years ago his expenditure 
for advertising was nothing. This 
year it will total $35,000, he says. 
That’s part of the answer, though 
not the whole of it. 

The story really begins when 
Mr. Harris had been in business 
ten years, with the gross business 
first mentioned to show for it, and 
not any too sure of hanging onto 
that. He depended upon people 
the oculists sent him with pre- 
scriptions to be filled, and those 
others who drifted in to get fitted 
with glasses in the time-honored 
way. In other words, to those of 
his customers who presented ocu- 
lists’ prescriptions he was render- 
ing real service, while the rest 
were getting only an approxima- 
tion. .He wasn’t treating all alike. 

Furthermore, those who 
brought prescriptions were paying 
the oculist for the examination, 
and, in addition, were paying him 
to furnish the lenses. “Why not 
organize it on a basis which would 
serve all alike, give everybody the 
benefit of the oculist’s examina- 
tion, and charge a uniform price 
for the actual product delivered? 
Why not organize on that basis, 
and then tell the public about it?” 
he asked himself. 


Mr. Harris engaged an oculist 
(a registered physician, he jg 
careful to state parenthetically in 
all his advertising) and began to 
advertise in the newspapers, 
Every customer was given the 
benefit of the professional exam- 
ination, and the price for lenses 
of the same description was made 
the same to all alike. The adver. 
tising brought customers, who 
sent others, and more stores with 
more oculists were added to take 
care of them until to-day Mr, 
Harris says it is not unusual for 
the organization to handle 800 to 
a thousand customers in a single 
day. 


ADS AIMED SOLELY AT SECURING 
NEW BUSINESS 


Mr. Harris is of the opinion 
that the biggest asset of his busi- 
ness, as is the case with any busi- 
ness, is his satisfied customers. He 
never lets go of a customer when 
once he has secured him. His 
newspaper advertising is directed 
toward the securing of new cus- 
tomers, and he does not impose 
upon it the extra burden of hold- 
ing old ones. He showed me 
files which contain the names of 
more than 150,000 customers— 
everyone, in fact, whom he has 
fitted with glasses since the new 
organization started — together 
with a record of exactly what 
lenses were supplied in every case, 
as is not unusual in progressive 
houses. A customer who breaks 
his glasses in Chicago can write 
and say so, with the assurance of 
having perfect duplicates mailed 
the day his letter is received. 
This customers’ file is the pivotal 
point of the stores’ selling system. 
A few days after each sale, a let- 
ter goes out to the customer, ask- 
ing if the glasses are comfortable, 
and are satisfactory in every way. 
If not, the customer is asked to 
come in and have them made 
right. Even the man who has an 
insignificant piece of repair work 
done gets a similar letter. Noth- 
ing is left undone to keep every 
person who has dealings with the 
concern perfectly satisfied. 

Every name on the list is fol- 
lowed up at the time when new 
glasses are likely to be needed, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSPARENT SERIES NO, 2 


in 

to 

: Before the “Final O. K.” 

es 

: Be sure your sales-advertising plan 
h Colors Roh dese (ole) ae-Voh motel CH WeloRuosae! 
“advertising” may signify. some- 
; thing broader than your experience. 
e 


Look it Over Again! 





With you, “advertising” may have signi- 
fied newspapers—magazines—bill-boards— 
street-cars—etc. It may have signified and 
) included all of these. But is there anything 
| else that “advertising” implies—as pertain- 
ing to your sales-publicity scheme—that has 
so far escaped your notice? 














Here’s Something Important! 


Haste very often means waste. It is well, 
therefore, to hurry slowly in finally passing 
upon the proposed sales-publicity campaign. 
For instance: “Direct-touch” publicity is an 
essential to proper co-operation with the dealer. 
And that co-operation is essential to your 
success. 


If you want to know (without expense or 
obligation on your part) what International 
Advertising-Sign Service (as a logical fea- 
ture of your sales-publicity plan) will ac-_ 
complish for you, with the dealer—write 


THE INTERNATIONAL SIGN CO. 


112r PROSPECT AVE. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and patrons are urged to have 
their eyes examined frequently, as 
there is no charge made unless 
new glasses. are required. Mr. 
Harris makes use of novelties, cal- 
endars, etc., at appropriate sea- 
sons, mailing them out with a 
letter of inquiry as to the satisfac- 
tion the glasses are giving. 

The aim, as is obvious, is to 
render a _ continuous _ service, 
rather than to make occasional 
sales; to make the customer feel 
that the Harris concern is “taking 
care of his eyes,” not merely sell- 
ing him glasses. 


THE COPY AND THE GUARANTEE 


The newspaper copy — small 


spaces in four New York dailies— 
was given a rather humorous 











FEATURING THE GUARANTEE IN NEWS- 


PAPER COPY 


turn, with grotesque illustrations, 
to get away from the cut and 
dried announcement style. It 
served the purpose, though admit- 
tedly undignified in its appeal. 
Appearing constantly, it kept the 
Harris name in the minds of read- 
ers. And once there, they got on 
the customers’ list to stay. 

Since it is hardly possible to 
reach everybody with the same 
style of copy, and because some 
people might perhaps be unfavor- 
ably impressed with the regular 
style of Harris copy, a change has 
been made. The copy has been 
made more dignified, but in order 


not to lose any of its force, and 
to preserve as much as _ possible 
of the cumulative effect of the old 
copy, it is written around the 
guarantee which the Harris con- 
cern gives with every sale of 
glasses. The guarantee itself js’ 
featured, backed up with the 
statement that “the largest optical 
house in the world is behind it.” 

The guarantee reads: “This 
certificate guarantees that the 
eyeglasses sold to Mr. ——— are 
absolutely perfect in every partic- 
ular, and that if thev are unsatis- 
factory in any way they may be 
exchanged for other eyeglasses or 
the money paid for them will be 
cheerfully refunded.” As Mr. Har- 
ris puts it: “We employ oculists 
who know their business. We 
know that we give our customers 
the right thing, so we can afford 
to give a guarantee.” 

It is quite a step from a little 
optician’s shop to “the largest 
optical house in the world.” A 
thousand customers in a single 
day is a good many, and the old- 
style optician would open his eyes 
wide at the prospect. He gener- 
ally has to make a living by sell- 
ing jewelry, and the optical busi- 
ness is a side-line. But the Har- 
ris concern aims to sell a profes- 
sional service, not merely mer- 
chandise, and tells the public 
where it may be had. And if it is 
a professional service, Mr. Harris 
believes he can afford to give a 
guarantee which guarantees. 


RAILROAD AD MEN ORGANIZE 


An organization to be known as the 
Railroad Advertising Representatives’ 
Association has been formed with F, C. 
Matthews, general passenger agent of 
the Midland Terminal and Shore Line 
roads, as president; T. T. Maxie, of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road, 
vice-president; R. A. Smith, Omaha, 
Union Pacific, secretary, and J. W. 
Booth, St. Louis, Missouri Pacific, 
treasurer, 

—~+e-—____- 


MANNING SUCCEEDS DUMARS 
Walter W. Manning has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Ladies’ World to _ succeed Horace 
Dumars, retired, and Fred E. Mann 
has been appointed Western advertising 
manager with offices in the Marquette 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Manning and 
Mr. Mann have contributed substan- 
tially to the success of the publications 
in the past. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 














1}. 

arrier’s Limitation of Liability.— 
“hg wnat vs. Doe (132 N. W. 296) 
it is held that in New York state, 
where carriers limit their liability, if 
a shipper ships goods of greater value 
than his declaration asserts, his silence 
as to the greater value is a legal fraud, 
which will discharge the carrier for 
ordinary negligence “in an amount in 
excess of the limitation of the contract. 

In the same case the principle is laid 
down that the usual receipt from an 
express company is presumed to em- 
body the contract between shipper and 
carrier and that the burden is on the 
shipper to show that there was fraud 
or concealment, if he attempts to avoid 
the terms. 


Injunction Without Proof of Spe- 
cific Cases of Deception.—That one 
concern putting out a card of hooks 
and eyes closely resembling the card of 
another concern protected by trade- 
mark is sufficient to entitle the injured 
manufacturer to a preliminary injunc- 
tion without his proving specific cases 
in which purchasers had been de- 
ceived; so holds the Court in the case 
of American Pin Co. vs. Berg Bros. 
(188 F. 688, U. S. C. C., N. Y.) 


May Sell Good Will but Use His 
Name in Other Business.—In S. F. 
Myers Co. vs. Tuttle (188 F. 532, 
U. S. C. C., N. Y.) the issue involved 
was that of whether one selling the 
good will of a business conducted in 
his own name has the right to engage 
in another business in his own name; 
it is held that he may but that he will 
be required to so conduct the new busi- 
ness that it may not be confounded by 
the public with the prior business of 
which he had sold the good will. 





Watch Out for Orders that Contain 
“No Countermand.’’—If an order con- 
tains the clause that it shall not be sub- 
ject to countermand, reshipment of the 
goods to the seller does not release the 
buyer from liability for the price unless 
he has proof that the seller accepted or 
agreed to accept the goods. So says 
the Court in Seneca Co. vs. Crenshaw 
(71 S. E. 1081). 


When Buyer Fails to Order Delivery 
as Agreed.—If a buyer enters into con- 
tract to instruct as to time of shipment 
and fails to give such instructions. the 
seller may regard that as a breach of 
contract and be relieved from the obli- 
gation to ship and tender delivery. 
(Fisher Hydraulic Stone and Machinery 
Co, vs. Warner, 185 F. 465, U. S.C. C, 
N. Y.) In the same case it was held 
that the measure of damages in such a 
case is the difference between the cost 
of the machinery to the manufacturer 
and the value of such machinery at the 
time and place of delivery; and that as 
neither figure was shown, the damages 
could be merely nominal. 


You Can't Make You: 








| Advertising Booklets 


| 
j 
} 





Too Attractive 


Get the best artists, the best 
typesetters, the best printers 
—then do justice to their 
work by edding the distinc- 
tive beauty of 





CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printing 


At best, the public is not 
over-anxious to read your 
advertising matter. ere- 
ore, make it as attractive as 
you can. That is where 
CAMEO will help you, for 
it enriches illustrations, deep- 
ens half-tones, dignifies type. 
It is an absolutely lustreless 
paper that gives to half-tones the 
richness and perspective of photo- 
gravures. Its use often doubles the 
selling-power of a booklet, because it 
holds the eye for that little longer 
time which enables your arguments 
to gain attention. 
Be sure you get Warren's CAMEO 


—no other paper can equal its results. 


Send for Handsome Sam: le 


Pamphlet and name of nearby dealer. 


S.D. WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Papers 
163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mase. 
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COMBINED! 


875,000 READERS 


In the Market Beyond the Rockies 
The 


“Pacific Monthly” 


Now Combined with 


“SUNSET” 


Magazine 


The one publication now covers the whole group 
of wealthy Western States from Vancouver to San 
Diego with a guaranteed monthly circulation of 


175,000 Copies 


The first issue of the combined magazines will 
be dated January, 1912, under the title 


SUNSET—THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


There is no duplication of circulation—never has 
been! The new combined publication offers 


GREATER CIRCULATION! 
GREATER SELLING FORCE! 
GREATER SERVICE! 


Just address like this: 


SUNSET—THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 














WM. WOODHEAD, Bus. Mgr. SAN FRANCISCO 
Or the Eastern offices 

Chicago—73 West Jackson Blvd............... L. L. McCormick, Mgr. 

14 West Washington St.................S. C. Ralston, Rep. 


New York—37 West 28th St............. ey W. A. Wilson, Mgr. 
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GETTING PEOPLE TO DO 
MORE 





AN ADROIT SENTENCE IN AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT CAN STIMULATE FEOPLE 
TO DO MORE TOWARDS RECOM MEND- 
ING A PRODUCT—SEVERAL NOTE- 
WORTHY EXAMPLES OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF SUBSEQUENT INFLUENCE 





By Waldo P. Warren. 

Getting people to do more—a 
theme worthy of the talents of 
Shakespeare. The art of arts, 
surely. The Midas-touch that 
would turn all things to gold. 

Several years ago a friend sug- 
gested to me to try a certain kind 
of cheese at our table. I bought 
a package of it, we liked it, and 
have bought scores of packages 
since that time. Not only that, 
but we have often recommended 
it to others who have since be- 
come users and—(how can a man 
write classic English and hit the 
spot?)—“boosters.” They told 
their friends about it. 

If I should be bold enough to 
risk my reputation among the 
cheese-connoisseurs in the audi- 
ence of Printers’ INK by men- 
tioning the name of a mild little 
cheese without the deadly aura 
familiar to the species, many of 
my readers might be induced to 
try to buy some of it at the gro- 
cery store on the way home. The 
grocer may not keep it, and your 
inquiry might decide him to put it 
in stock. 

Many of the regular patrons of 
that grocery store will call and 
see that cheese offered for sale 
and will buy it, and as they will 
like it they will give repeat orders. 
The grocer observing that it is a 
popular cheese will make sure to 
keep it always in stock, and will 
introduce it to his customers who 
have not previously known of it. 
The wholesaler from whom the 
retailer buys his supply will ob- 
serve that orders come in repeat- 
edly for that cheese, that the trade 
seems well satisfied with it, and 
he will in turn make sure to keep 
it in stock, and will introduce it 
to- other grocers who ‘have not 
Previously been displaying it. 
Those other grocers in turn will 
display it, observe its popularity, 
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and introduce it to their. custom- 
ers. All those customers in turn 
will find the cheese palatable, aad 
will take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to their friends, and so on, 
“world without end.” 

Now, the great big point to 
which I wish to call the attention 
of advertisers and advertising men 
is th's: All this was done with- 
out the expenditure of one cent 
for advertising. It represents the 
normal momentum of a _ good 
thing. But think for a moment 
of this still more important ob- 
servation: That momentum can 
be increased by conscious effort. 

You can put thoughts into the 
mind of the first user in this series 
which will make him more eager 
to try it, more likely to be dis- 
posed to look for its good points, 
more likely to speak enthusias- 
tically about it in recommending it 
to others, better informed about 
the facts around which interest 
would cling, and because of which 
confidence would be increased, and 
more likely to pass all down the 
line an increased interest and pre- 
disposition to push a good thing 
along. It is clearly within the 
bounds of possibility and probabil- 
ity to double the momentum by 
means of—not a whole advertise- 
ment, you are printing that any 
way—but by means of one sen- 
tence in that advertisement which 
you might forget entirely to put 
in, and still think you had a good 
strong advertisement. 

That one sentence would be a 
direct or implied suggestion that 
the reader not only buy the arti- 
cle, but that he mention it to his 
friends. 

Now; there are several natural 
reasons why he might mention it 
to his friends, and the power of 
that sentence in increasing the 
momentum would increase in the 
ratio that that sentence utilized 
natural tendency. 

Among the natural tendencies 
which might ordinarily cause a 
person to mention an article to his 
friends. we find the following: 

He knows something interest- 
ing about the product which he 
takes pleasure in imparting along 
with other miscellaneous topics of 
conversation. 

He is glad to have known about 
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the product himself, and feels that 
he will be doing h:s friend a favor 
to mention it. 

He feels a certain obligation to 
help along a product which he 
feels is worthy of being better 
known. 

He thinks of it as a specific 
illustration when the conversation 
turns to something within that 
sphere. 


GET VOLUNTARY HELP 


These, we will assume, are the 
leading motives or _ tendencies 
which will most likely cause him 
to act, at least in a typical case. 
Each product to which this rea- 
soning is applied should be separ- 
ately analyzed to make sure one 
is not overlooking a more vital 
point than any here suggested. 

The next thought is that he will 
be more likely to act if he is made 
to feel that he is acting freely on 
his own initiative, and not merely 
carrying out the letter of a sug- 
gestion he read in an advertise- 
ment. Other things being equal 
one would be more likely to act 
from the first of the following 
suggestions than from the second: 

“Your neighbor will be glad to 
know about this excellent cheese.” 

“We ask you to help us intro- 
duce this cheese to your neigh- 
bor.” 

Whoever fails to appreciate the 
difference between the relative po- 
tentialities of these two sentences 
has no moral right to prepare or 
pass on advertisements which are 
to be paid for with anyone's 
money but his own. It is the 
owner’s privilege, under our pres- 
ent social regime, to bolt ahead 
without recognizing such things, 
but it certainly is not the right of 
a mere partial owner, to say noth- 
ing of an employee or an agency 
man to whom the quality of an 
advertisement is entrusted. Who- 
ever makes light of the inner po- 
tentialities of effective presentation 
of thought writes himself down as 
one who is lagging in the race for 
efficiency. 

Now, as I by no means claim 
to have discovered the law of sub- 
sequent influence. any more than 
the law of “diminishing returns,” 
I wish to cite a few examples of 
how this principle and opportunity 


are being utilized by various ad- 
vertisers in the national field, 


HOW. SOME BIG ADVERTISERS GET 


CUSTOMERS’ HELP 


Colgate & Company picture two 
school boys, one with his hand on 
the other’s shoulder, and holding 
up in the other hand a tube of 
“Dental Cream.” The headline 
says, “As one fellow to another, 
tell your chum about the dentifrice 
that is good to the taste as it is 
for the teeth.” At the bottom in 
small type it reads, “Enlist in the 
‘Good Teeth, Good Health’ cam- 
paign to-day by sending four cents 
for a trial tube.” It is to be ob- 
served that there is no way short 
of omniscience to know the real 
results from suggestions of this 
kind. The number of inquiries 
enclosing four cents for a trial 
tube bear no relation to the hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of 
persons already using Colgate’s 
Dental Cream, who, reading that 
suggestion, would be influenced, 
for one reason and another, to 
mention the product. 

Steinway & Sons appeal indi- 
rectly to the powerful motive of 
wanting to be considered well in- 
formed as to relative merits when 
they begin an advertisement by 
asking, “Why is it that authors 
of all nationalities, when having 
occasion to refer to a piano, al- 
most invariably call it a Stein- 
way?” Can’t you imagine the 
hundreds of writers of short sto- 
ries and novels, reading that ad- 
vertisement, and saying to them- 
selves, “Ah, ha; so that’s the 
proper thing is it, when you men- 
tion a piano in the drawing-room 
scene, to heighten the effect by 
using the specific name. and con- 
noting quality folks by having the 
piano a Steinway.” Who among 
short story writers or novelists 
having once seen and appreciated 
that point, could resist the temp- 
tation to add one more deft touch 
to the vivid effect of his word 
picture? Behold, a master stroke 
in applied psychology. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools, which have never 
been accused of doing things by 
halves, not only have on every 
corrected paper sent back to a 
student pinned a circular entitled 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES— 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
ALL THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


gas"Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rigo, Philippine Islands and Brazil. 
We plan and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE : HOME OFFICE : PACIFIC COAST : 
First National Bank Bids. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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“Show this work to your friends,” 
and offering one of a series of 
handbooks for a prospect, but they 
have a_ special correspondent 
whose work it is to write to stu- 
dents with reference to getting 
their friends and acquaintances in- 
terested. And along with letters 
on the subject is a catalogue of re- 
wards offered for enrollments and 
matter giving detailed directions 
as to the methods which experi- 
ence has shown to be most -effi- 
cient in enabling students to inter- 
est others. Further, knowing 
from experience that both articles 
of use and money in cash did not 
always prove a powerful and in- 
centive to activity as the mental 
picture of some form of pleasure, 
the cash offers were suggested as 
being for the purpose of a vaca- 
tion excursion, although the stu- 
dent could, if he desired, use the 
money for any purpose he pre- 
ferred. If the student fails to get 
the requisite number of enroll- 
ments to entitle him to the prize 
which has been the chief incentive 
of his efforts he receives a .com- 
mensurate reward for the number 
he does get. This assurance keeps 
the student from declining to un- 
dertake to get the larger number, 
satisfies his sense of fairness, and 
yet gives him an incentive greater 
than would be probable if only 
the smaller rewards were pictured 
in his mental horizon. This 
method. would seem to defy an 
efficiency engineer to improve it. 


MUST REGARD INCLINATIONS OF HU- 
MAN NATURE 


In dealing directly with custom- 
ers to get them to do more, the 
same concern has worked out to a 


rather fixed conclusion, that it is * 


comparatively easy to get students 
to give names of persons possibly 
interested, but who after expen- 
sive and painstaking canvass and 
solicitation are found to possess 
no real interest. This experience 
has necessitated extracting from 
the student, through a series of 
searching and definite questions, 
evidence that his acquaintance is 
really interested. 

This instance, although not di- 
rectly in line with the principle 
of introducing into advertisements 
a suggestion to utilize the cus- 
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tomer’s natural conversational op- 
portunities to mention a product, 
is appropriate since no treatment 
of the subject would be complete 
without reference to the direct 
method, and the inclination of hu- 
man nature thus learned at close 
hand experience. 

It is the policy of the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, and doubt- 
less of many others, to inculcate 
in their salesmen the idea that if a 
man walks in and hands over a 
check for a car, without going 
over the interesting points of the 
car so he will become an uncon- 
scious salesman when he talks of 
it to his friends, he is not “well 
sold.” 

This policy might well be re- 
flected to advantage in advertise- 
ments of various products, with 
the thought that it is not enough 
to merely get a customer to buy, 
but that he should be filled full of 
interesting and talkable facts so he 
will have some good ammunition 
to use in talking to his friends. 

H. J. Heinz Company, in the 
effort to get people to do more, 
take the bull by the horns and put 
it squarely up to the grocer to 
tell his customers more about the 
goods. It begins, in large bold 
letters, “Mr. Grocer, why don't 
you sell more Mince Meat? We 
believe it is because you haven't 
told the housewife enough about 
Heinz’s Mince Meat.” And here 
follow the facts and the reason 
why the grocer should tell them, 
all laid out on an efficiency basis. 
If the housewife happens to read 
the advertisement herself, and 
she is very apt to, as it is put in 
page spaces in woman’s publica- 
tions, it won’t hurt her a bit, and 
she gets the current of do-more 
vibrations by short circuit. Or 
maybe she-is the one really aimed 
at in the first place. But either 
way it is the kind of advertise- 
ment that stands apart from many 
other food advertisements like a— 
like a—well, it is an early exam- 
ple of the advertisements one 
might expect in the new era of 
efficiency methods in business. 

++ 


Motoring is the title of an automo- 
bile publication whose first issue is 
dated November, 1911. It is pub 
lished in Newark, N. J., and_is to_be 
devoted to the interests of New Jer- 
sey ‘notorists exclusively. 
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CHARGED AS OPERATING 
EXPENSE 


Tue Printz-BrepERMAN CoMPANY 
CLeveLann, O., Nov. 28, 1911. 
Editor of Printer’s INK: F 

Although, as you say, there is a 

eat deal to be said ea either side 
of the question, “How Leading Adver- 
tisers Regard Their Advertising Ex- 
penditure,” whether as an investment 
or an expense, I can only say for the 
Printz-Biederman Company, that we 
carry our advertising expense as an 
operating expense. 

There is no doubt whatever but what 
the Printzess label has an actual tan- 
gible value. However, my firm feels 
that in opening a good-will account, 
which is so liable to misconception and 
which is necessarily of such a fluctuat- 
ing nature, that it would be better to 
carry our expenditure as an operating 
expense, rather than a separate account 
of the label. R. E. Fow er, 

Advertising Manager. 
ion eS es 2a 


TO ABOLISH COMMERCE COURT 


It is stated in Washington that a bill 
providing for the abolition of the Com- 
merce Court by repealing the sections 
of the act to regulate commerce under 
which the tribunal was created has been 
drafted by a member of the Senate 
judiciary committee and will undoubt- 
edly be presented at the opening of 
Congress. 
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PROMOTING SENSE OF 
COURTESY 





New York TELEPHONE CoMPANY. 
New York, Nov. 24, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with much interest the 
article entitled “Urges Improvemept in 
Caring for Telephone Business,” which 
appeared in the, November 9 issue of 
PrinTERsS’ Ink, and which was signed 
“Hope for Improvement.” 

I greatly appreciate the fact that 
much valuable business is lost by con- 
cerns that do not give proper attention 
to the handling of telephone calls. 
This company is constantly endeavor- 
ing to impress upon the minds of all 
telephone users the important lesson 
of politeness, and from time to time 
we have published advertisements in 
our directories and have given a wide 
distribution to certain pieces of circular 
matter relating to telephone courtesy. 

R. S. Scarsurcu, 
Advertising Manager. 
—+o~—__—_. 


FOSTER GILROY LEAVES 
MUNSEY 


It is announced that Foster Gilroy, 
for the past three years publicity man- 
ager for the Frank A. oaney Com- 
pany, has resigned for the purpose of 
taking an important position with the 
Class palo Company, one of the 
subsidiaries of the United Publishers’ 
Corporation. The change goes into 
effect early in December. 
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“SAN FRANCISCO 1913” TO 
HELP BIG FAIR 





A. A. C. A. BY MEETING THERE TWO 
YEARS BEFORE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION MIGHT EDUCATE THE 
DIRECTORS TO ADVERTISE RIGHT 
AND THUS ESTABLISH SOUND 
PRECEDENT, ACCORDING TO ADVER- 
TISING ASSOCIATION 





The pretty little contest for the 
1913 convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America 
started by Baltimore and Toronto 
at the Boston Convention, has de- 
veloped into an interesting stage 
through San Francisco’s deter- 
mination to put in a bid of her 
own for that year. 

San Francisco has an idea. She 
wanted the Panama-Pacific expo- 
sition in 1915 for the purpose of 
advertising the resurgent city, and 
she got it at the last moment 
largely through the use of adver- 
tising. Now she wants to get the 
advertising convention of 1913 so 
as to advertise the exposition. If 
she gets the convention she will 
seek to use it to educate the ex- 
position management to advertise 
the exposition in ‘an up-to-date, 
business-like way, which means to 
set aside an appropriation, employ 
an agency or agencies in the regu- 
lar way and start early to avoid 
the rush. 

“It is the experience of all pre- 
vious expositions,” says J. Charles 
Green, of the Advertising Associ- 
ation of San Francisco, “that di- 
rectors do not appreciate the great 
necessity for liberal and prompt 
appropriation for paid advertising. 
We are sure that the advertising 
‘men of the country do appreciate 
this necessity, and the national 
association, by meeting here in 
1913, will thereby become the ad- 
‘vance guard of advertising for 
our exposition and establish a 
precedent for advertising all fu- 
ture expositions.” 

The time has come, in short, to 
talk of other things than press 
‘agents and free publicity for ex- 
‘positions. 

At the Boston convention the 
‘San Franciscans were rooting for 
San Francisco for 1915 and hold- 
ing out as a big inducement the 








opportunity of seeing the éxpésjs 
tion. 

The Advertising Association of 
San Francisco has had the wires 
working for two or three weeks, 
taking the sentiment of the coun. 
try. It feels sure now of a fight. 
ing chance and is going ahead 
to organize the commercial and 
civic bodies of the city behind it 
so as to make a big demonstra- 
tion at Dallas. 

The association has appointed 
an “On-to-Dallas 1912 Commit- 
tee,” with Nolan Davis as chait- 
man, and is planning to send at 
least 350 energetic boosters in 
special trains to Texas in May. 
It has taken a suite of offices in 
the Phelan Building and will 
make it the future headquarters 
of the organization. A _ library 
and reading room will be pro- 
vided as one of the means to 
build up a big and live associa- 
tion. 

The Dallas committee is di- 
vided into a number of sub-com- 
mittees, including those on finance, 
transportation, publicity, printing, 
badges, souvenirs, songs and 
stunts, and will try to repeat and 
outdo the exploits that helped 
Dallas to carry back the. 1912 
Convention from Boston. 

So Baltimore will have to set 
afloat a lot more bottles of cigars 
and Toronto enlist a lot more 
skirling pipers if either expect to 
carry off the honors with a high 
hand. 


a 
DEATH OF CHARLES S. FRANCIS 


Charles S. Francis, proprietor of the 
Troy Times and late ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary, died December 1 at 
his home in.that city. Mr. Francis was 
born at Troy, N. Y., June 17, 1858, his 
father being By ms Morgan Francis, 
diplomatist and founder of the Tro 
Times. While at Cornell he was well 
known as an athlete and in 1876 won 
the intercollegiate single scull cham- 
pionship, covering the two-mile course 
in 18:43%, establishing a new world’s 
record. Aster leaving college he took 
up journalism and later accompanied 
his father abroad as his secretary when 
he represented the United States in 
Greece and some of the Balkan States. 
Later he was ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary. 

——___+ e+ 

J. Clem Arnold, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 3 
land (Cal.) Tribune, has recently been 


appointed general manager of the Even- 


ing Herald, of Los Angeles. 
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HANDLING OF INQUIRIES 
FROM WOMEN 





DISCRETION OF A FINE ORDER DE- 
MANDED—TURNING FEMININE PE- 
CULIARITIES INTO ORDERS — EX- 
TRACT FROM ADDRESS BEFORE DE- 
TROIT ADCRAFT CLUB, NOV. 23 

By Charles R. Wiers, 
Chief Correspondent of Larkin Co., 
Buffalo. 


A woman is not commercially 
cofistituted. Commercialism in 
practically all stages is, and has 
always been, repulsive to her. 

That is why the language used 
in letters and advertisements for 
women should be common and 
sensible instead of technical or of 
the kind that is ordinarily used to 
influence men. If you want to get 
a mastery of the language that 
should be used in addressing not 
only women but men also, you will 
have to study each of your cus- 
tomers and then resolve to ad- 
dress them as they address you. 

I do not mean by this that any 
person is justified in making the 
reckless sayings of the street a 
part of his vernacular, but rather 
that he is to put the individual at 
the other end of the bargain first 
and foremost in all kinds of com- 
munications. 

The hardest thing to do in any 
business office is to find a person 
who really appreciates the import- 
ance of a letter from a customer 
or the absolute necessity of an- 
swering it correctly. It’s true, we 
cannot accuse many firms of ig- 
noring letters, but this does not 
say by any means that they answer 
them, The average man who han- 
dles a letter does it according to 
his stock in trade. He seldom 
considers the sex, intelligence or 
location of the customer, and as a 
result the letter develops into a 
miserable failure. 

Only the other day I saw an 
eight-line postal card in our own 
office on which a customer asked 
us for particulars about a certain 
part of our business and then con- 
cluded with the question, “Have 
you a factory in Chicago, and 
must I get all my goods from 
Buffalo?” The correspondent who 
answered the postal was so im- 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


The readers of The 
American Magazine 
are a picked lot, whose 
standard of intellect is 
high enough to care 
for the sort of reading 
that The American 


provides. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 














H. G. Wells is the greatest English 
story teller now writing. His latest 
novel, *« Marriage,” is running 
serially in The American 
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bued with our general proposition 
that he took care of the first part 
of the inquiry correctly and utter- 
ly ignored the direct question. 

He is but one of a common 
type that will always be prevalent 
until we get thoroughly possessed 
with the idea that every letter, 
postal or what not should be an- 
swered in so far as possible in the 
same kind of language in which 
it is phrased. In brief, Mrs. 
Jones is not Mrs. Smith, so far as 
temperament is concerned, and 
never will be. We have no moral 
right to dump them into the same 
hopper and imagine that the same 
kind of food will take care of 
their individual needs. 

A woman is also a combination 
of whims and peculiarities. She 
doesn’t like our methods of 
reasoning; she has methods of 
her own. The wise man lets her 
follow these and then deals with 
her according to her point of 
view. He also remembers that a 
whim with her is just as serious 
as a reality. 

For example—a woman cus- 
tomer in North Carolina recently 
ordered three small pieces of fur- 
niture of us, and when they ar- 
rived she wrote us saying that 
she didn’t like them, so following 


our usual policy we asked her 


what was wrong, and enclosed a 
stamped envelope. Her answer, 
which was equally indefinite, was 
“Just because I don’t like them.” 
That was sufficient for her, and, 
of course, it had to be with us, so 
instead of pressing her for a fur- 
ther reason and in the end taking 
the chance of antagonizing her 
we immediately told her to return 
the. unsatisfactory pieces to us, by 
freight, at our expense, and also 
advise us what she would like in 
exchange. 

The very thing that isn’t bigger 
than a peanut to a man often- 
times looms up like a mountain 
to a woman. The reason for this 
can probably be explained by the 
fact that their more delicate na- 


tures make them keenly sensitive 


about. the little things. For illus- 
tration—I asked a _ prominent 
woman the other day to tell me 
why she traded in a certain store 
in Buffalo, only to receive the 
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prompt answer that the clerks 
were more friendly and more 
considerate. I also asked her 
if she had read any of the ad- 
vertisements of this firm and 
compared them with others. 
“Yes,” she said, “the other day | 
found an ad which told about Ao 
establishing of a new hair depart- 
ment and was favorably impressed 
by it because it said that the de- 
partment was to be in the back 
part of the store near to the 
millinery department, where it 
would have a certain air of pri- 
vacy.” You will note that in this 
ad the firm, instead of making 
statements about selling goods be- 
low cost, etc., brought the custom- 
er prominently to the front by 
showing how the location of the 
new department would contrib- 
ute to her pleasure and conven- 
ience. 


DEALING WITH WOMAN’S ULTIMA- 
TUMS 


Another point for you to re- 
member is that a woman’s life’ is 
crowded full of ultimatums. | 
cannot explain the reason for 
these, and I am not so foolish 
as to make the attempt. For il- 
lustration—have you ever con- 
demned the cake served to you 
for dessert, only to have your 
wife answer you something like 
this: “Well, I -won’t bake any 
more cake for you.” Did you 
ever reprimand your wife tactfully 
and then have her look you 
squarely in the eye while giving 
voice to some such expression as 
“Very well, I won’t talk to you 
any more,” or “I’ve gone out with 
you for the last time”? Local 
women customers or those from 
a distance display exactly the 
same attitude. I have seen women 
time and time again, who failed 
to get certain goods from us, 
come back with ‘an answer that 
unless we complied with their 
wishes they had sent their last 
order or would henceforth favor 
our competitors. 

The very worst feature of these 
ultimatums is that sometitnes they 
are meaningless, while again they 
are as final as a decision of the 
Supreme Court. The difficulty we 
have to encounter is to decide 
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whether a woman will leave the 
ranks or stay. I don’t know how 
you can solve this point for a 
certainty, although I want to sug- 
gest that when you have such a 
customer, either at a long or a 
short range, you make it a point 
never to give up until you are 
well satisfied that you have cov- 
ered in marked detail every point 
of her argument. The fact that 
you may have explained the same 
situation once is not sufficierit, be- 
cause it’s barely possible that your 
first explanation failed to cover 
the particular point she had in 
mind. 

The other day I had a case re- 
ferred to me where one woman 
had not dealt with us for four 
years, and as her reason she said 
that four years ago she sent an 
order for her son and failed to 
receive full value for it. I read 
her letter twice, and believing that 
I had diagnosed her case correct- 
ly wrote a personal letter, with 
the result that she came back and 
said that now she understood the 
matter thoroughly and would 
gladly renew her relations with 
us. In this one case, as a result 
of a poor: explanation, we lost 
about $600 worth of business. 
It’s easy enough for a man who 
isn’t on to his job to say that a 
woman is threatening something 
just to hear herself talk, or else 
he runs away with the mistaken 
idea that he shouldn’t get in the 
habit of taking her too seriously. 
My advice to such a fellow is to 
brace up and then resolve to lis- 
ten attentively to every complaint 
from a woman, no matter how 
wordy or how absurd. The in- 
terest that one shows in a wom- 
an’s troubles may often seem like 
time foolishly expended, but in 
the long run it will return a divi- 
dend of greater loyalty and more 
business. 

on 





C. W. Weaver has been appointed 
Eastern manager of Standard Advertis- 
ing with offices in the Fifth Avenue 
Building, New York. 





The Milwaukee Journal has_ estab- 
lished a Sunday edition which will not 
contain (at least for the present) ar> 
magazine, art or comic suppiemeuts, 
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It Pays to 
Advertise now in 


THE SOUTH 


The Most Prosperous 
Section of the World 


The best results by using 
these aggressive daily 
newspapers 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Ledger ©) 
Mobile Register (M & 8) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald (E 
Atlanta Constitution (M & 8) 
Atlanta Georgian ( 
Atlanta Journal (E 8) 
Augusta Chronicle A & 8). 
Columbus ge 3 (E & 8) 
Macon News ( 
Macon Tele graph (M & 
Savannah rning News on & 8) 
Savannah Press (E) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (M & 8) 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Item (E & 8) 

New Orleans Picayune (M & 8) 
New Orleans States (E 

19 Orleans Times-Democrat (M & 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & 8) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Post (E 
Columbia State (M - 8) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News (E) 
Chattanooga Times (M & 8) 
— Journal & Tribune (M 


Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & 


8) 
Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Nashville Banner (E) 
TEXAS 
Houston Chronicle (E & 8) 
San Antonio Express (M. & 8) 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond Journal (E 
Richmond News Leader (E) 
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MEANS SNUFFING OUT OF 
CROOKED FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


OFFICIAL OF ST. LOUIS BOND HOUSE 
SEES LIGHT AHEAD FOR HONEST 
CONCERNS — STIGMATIZES FOLLY 
OF LEAVING PUBLIC UNPROTECTED 
—NEW PLAN OF _ ASSOCIATED 
BANKERS 


By D. Arthur Bowman, 
Of D. Arthur Bowman & Co., Bonds, 
St. Louis. 

Printers’ INK may have been 
equally vigilant in other direc- 
tions, but it has never espoused 
a more worthy cause than the 
suppression (instead of repres- 
sion) of dishonest advertisers. 

The ramifications of a move- 
ment of this sort are beyond the 
conception of the ordinary adver- 
tiser. The vision of the average 
man does not, cannot, possibly 
encompass the scope of this mili- 
tant striving for commercial and 
financial decency. 

Take the advertising of invest- 
ment securities, for example. It 
may be said, in all soberness, 
that there is no branch of adver- 
tising which has been more 
infested with the criminal and 
debased than the selling of 
worthless and valueless stocks 
and bonds. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars (to use the words of 
the present Postmaster-General) 
have been wrested by dint of 
cleverly-worded and utterly mis- 
leading “copy” from a too con- 
fiding public. 

Should the blame be .-placed 
upon the “system” which permits 
such outrages to be perpetrated, 
or should it be apportioned? 

About two weeks ago there ap- 
peared in some of the Middle 
Western newspapers the adver- 
tisement of a certain oil com- 
pany, sponsored by a concern 
which had never been heard of 
previously. However, the first 
thing which met the eye of the 
beholder was this: 


ane ns seas BANK, 
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displayed boldly; larger, in fact, 
than any other part of the ad- 
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vertisement. The inference was, 
plainly, that the “Blank National 
Bank” (which, upon close analy- 
sis, proved to be only the deposi- 
tory, not for the funds of the 
company, even, but simply for 
the alleged “brokers”) was ae 
tually sponsoring the whole 
nefarious scheme. 

Investigation developed that the 
company actually had never com- 
menced operations and that, de- 
spite all of the glowing state- 
ments, not one dollar had ever 
been earned by the concern 
whose stock (?) was being of- 
fered. No financial statement 
could be given, either for the 
company, the men supposedly in- 
terested, nor the people handling 
the stock. Absolutely nothing. 
And yet the publishers accepted 
that “copy,” knowing (if they 
considered the matter for even a 
brief moment) that they were 
simply placing before their read- 
ers and subscribers (of whom by 
far the largest proportion are 
totally ignorant of financial meth- 
ods and procedure) the rankest 
sort of “wildcat” gamble. Plain 
terms, these, but none too strong. 

Now, what shall be said of 

1. Publishers who will accept 
financial copy, without taking the 
trouble, in their greed for dol- 
lars, to investigate the advertiser 
or his proposition? 

2. Banks (and particularly na- 
tional banks) which will permit 
themselves to be used by a band 
of oil “sharps” whose sole idea 
is to corral all of the hard- 
earned dollars possible of the 
more gullible—for no man of af- 
fairs or capitalist would think 
for a moment of going into a deal 
of this sort. 

3. Advertising agencies of an 
over-ambitious character, who are 
too eager for “accounts” to main- 
tain a_ selective policy, particu- 
larly where such requirements 
form the most vital feature of 
the acceptance? 

There is a rather subtle humor 
about some of this, too. Two o1 
the papers which published the 
aforementioned advertisement 
have been (in their news and edi- 
torial columns) most religiously 
vehement in their denunciation of 
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the “get-rich-quick” schemes. 
This incident is not as typical 
as a few years ago. In future, 
it should not be possible, 
At the time this is being writ- 
ten, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, through some of their 
member banks and investment 
bankers, has under consideration 
the establishing of an “Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Section,” which 
will protect and safeguard the in- 
terests of the public, the banker 
and all concerned in the matter 
of the handling of securities. 
Concrete action is sadly needed 
and it is to be hoped that this 
movement, initiated by some of 
the leading banking firms in the 
United States, will be successful. 
Just one final word: Contrary 
to the belief of many, the average 
commercial banker is well 
equipped to pass upon local and 
ordinary banking matters, but the 
profession of investment banking 
is so specialized to-day that it is 
only the trained analyst, the man 
whose specialized experience cov- 
ers, perhaps, a decade of years 
or more, who is really qualified 
to speak on purely investment 
subjects of general or national 
character. That this fact is more 
and more being realized, by both 
public and even the banking fra- 


ternity themselves, is substantiai- , 
ly evidenced by the recent effort « 


to organize the “Investment 
Bankers” section of the National 
American Banking Association at 
their annual convention at New 
Orleans. 


RAILROADS DROP COMPLIMEN- 
TARY ADS 


As a result of recent activity by the 
Federal authorities in looking into pas- 
senger rates officers of the railroads 
have notified subordinates to cancel all 
advertising contracts with theatrical 
programmes and trade papers entered 
into to control travel. 

It has developed that since the Hep- 
burn act . of the railroads, to con- 
trol what is known as organized busi- 
hess, have agreed to use space in pro- 
grammes, fraternal organs and_ other 
publications that represent associations 
of one kind or another. 








Joseph D. Hildreth has severed con- 
nections with Hampton’s Magazine, 
and will remain in New England in 
the capacity of New England represen- 
eg of The Automobile and Motor 
ge. 
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Big Display 

Quick Returns 
and 

Large Results 


Leslie’s page—800 lines— 
the largest standard weekly 
page—gives ample space for 
compelling copy, effective 
illustration, display type and 
attractive layout— maximum 
attention value. 


Short time between Leslie's 
closing and issue dates permits 
quick, frequent touch with city 
and town consumer in all 
sections—moves the retailer's 
goods in minimum time. 


Leslie's puts your appeal next 
to reading—it cannot escape 
the eye. Not one advertise- 
ment is lost—each one is be- 
fore the readers. Leslie’s 50 
years prestige with its sub- 
stantial home readers of the 
340,000 copies means a re- 
sponsive public — maximum 
results, 
Circulation over 340,000 
copies 


$1.25 a line 


Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Allan C. Hoffman C. B. Nichols 
Advertising Manager Western Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue Marquette Building 
New York Chicago 
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HELP FROM YOUR OWN OR- 
GANIZATION 
HOW A DALLAS DEPARTMENT STORE 

KEEPS ITS BUYERS INFORMED— 

EDUCATING THE BUYER TO THE 

VALUE ‘OF ADVERTISING HIS PAR- 

TICULAR LINE PERSISTENTLY 

The advertising manager of a 
big department store sometimes 
feels like the manager of an 
opera troupe or a three-ring cir- 
cus. Not only must he make 
constant allowance for “tempera- 
ment” on the part of the various 
buyers and department heads, but 
the activities of the institution 
are so varied tha: no one man 
can possibly keep track of them 
all in any detail. 

More than in any other’ busi- 
ness, the advertising man for a 
department store must depend 
upon his subordinates. And 
right there comes the rub, for 
they are not, properly speaking, 
subordinates of his. He is like 
the editor of a newspaper with- 
out direct control of his reporting 
staff. 

As much tact is necessary in 
dealing with the various buyers 
as is ever evoked’ by a sales 
manager to ginger up a tempera- 
mental sales force, but with this 
difference: the sales manager can 
fire the salesman who won't 
“ginger,” but if a department 
head doesn’t come through with 
material for Sunday’s ad, the ad- 
vertising manager can only fill 
the space with something else. 
Then when the boss gets the re- 
ports of Monday’s business, things 
are said, not. wholly compli- 
mentary to the advertising either. 

It is up to the advertising 
manager to get co-operation; he 
cannot force obedience with a 
stuffed club. It is up to him to 
make the buyers realize that their 
own self interest, and their pride 
in the standing of their depart- 
ments, demands that they keep up 
their end, and see that their de- 
partments are properly repre- 


sented in every advertisement of 
the store as a whole, 

Some extracts from a bulletin 
sent to all buyers and department 
heads of the Titche-Goettinger 





Company, Dallas, Texas, should 
be interesting in this connection 
as showing one of the ways ad- 
vertising manager A. G. Chaney 
adopts to get buyers to take an 
interest in the advertising. Fo}. 
lowing a schedule of weekly m- 
sertions according to subjects, the. 
bulletin reads: 

“If it should ever happen that 
all the department heads should 
rank as ‘tail-enders’ some week, 
we would .not have any Sunday 
ad. Do not use business ag 
an excuse for not getting in 
your copy on time, because we 
are all going to be busy most of 
the time, and if this old, worn- 
out excuse is to be used, we 
will not have any ads, 


“THE BARGAIN THEORY 


“What all the department heads 
and buyers most desire is to sell 
more goods at regular prices, 
This suits the house, also. That 
is the mission of the bargain—to 
draw people to the store, let them 
get the goods underpriced. Then 
buy what else they are in need 
of at r-e-g-u-l-a-r prices. So the 
bargain theory is O.K., if worked 
in the proper manner. The wise 
man will buy his bargains; other 
buyers must cut prices on their 
regular stock. 

“The special items are what 
count in advertising. Every- 
body knows that Titche-Goet- 
tinger’s, as well as all the other 
big stores, have what they want 
at regular prices; what they are 
most interested in is where they 
can get what they want at re- 
duced prices. A little 2 or 3-line 
bargain notice will get more re- 
turns than any literary gem about 
your mechandise. It is very ques- 
tionable if these flowery talks are 
read at all. By this we do not 
mean that short, spicy introduc- 
tory talks are not acceptable, as 
the advertising department can 
most always make use of them. 

“Do not neglect to talk to the 


.people—talk and tell them p'‘ain 


facts. Use plenty of bargain of- 
ferings, and depend upon a vol- 
ume of business for your money- 
making. 

“It is the Titche-Goettinger 
Company policy to. state only 
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Chicago, Illinois, Dec. 1, 1911 


RATE GOES UP. 
JAN. 1, 1912 


The advertising rate of 


Boyce’s Weeklies 
The Saturday Blade 
and Chicago Ledger 


commencing Jan. 1, 1912, will be $2.25 per 
agate line. 


Reservations for 1912 received before Jan. 
1, 1912, will be accepted at the present rate 
of $1.85 a line for a guaranteed circulation of 
over 875,000 copies weekly. 


To avoid misunderstandings, reservations 
on the $1.85 basis should be sent at once so 
acknowledgments may be in your hands be- 
fore the $2.25 rate goes in effect on Jan. 1, 
1912. 


Address Advertising Department, 


W. D. BOYCE CO., 500 Dearborn Ave, CHICAGO 
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the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, in the ads. 
The lie in print is in its worst 
form—a reflection on the house— 
a reflection on the very publica- 


Sldeoellinger-tes 


SHOPPING CENTER OF DALLAS 
MAIN. ELM AND ERVAY STREETS _ 








A Modern Department Store 
HE ABOVE js a picture of the Tiiche-Goettinger Company Departmen Store, of 
T= ean ay Sain, on extense pnp spl tera may 


img have reached i ty 
Ge pn esl te Go oman ae age 
Parncular attention 1s directed to our Garment 


Vinitors to the Texas Sue Pes on totet co cube Gib sre benqranen wile 
the city Every convemence for out-of tows peaple 


A Few of Our Prominent New Departments 

our x devoted t0 Draperies, Rug Ploor Coverings, all 
Marth end Artiste Tiles 
Our Houseturnishing Department. consisting of Claseware, Kitchen Utensla, 
Cot Glass, Cutlery, SilPerware, Bric-a-Brac and tondred lines, opcupres 85x 135 feet in the 
Rasemernt of Main Building It 1s a moat interesting section, 

Oo1 new Book Department 1s © seoed in te enters of Fir Flor Main Buiting 
We have a thoroughly complete assortment of most wanted Rooks 

(Our new Soda Fountan w most convenient! os of Mam Bark! 
ng Noa soe mat rie, te recon of 

‘The Garment Section, Millinery Dgpartment, Muslin | Corset, Infant's Wear 
snd various eter scons of thy Fre sat Seen Floor of Main Buiding Ie have been 
greatly enlarged and improved — Stacks mow ai their very best 

OUR RESTAURANT —Ow Retaara is lriued on te 12th floor of Annex Here 
you can get the ‘at moderate prices. From this gant of the you can 
We a Scouned Unts ope vee of te ty sad cour 

SEND YOUR M \IL ORDERS HERE FOR THE BEST RESULTS. 











PROOF OF AD AS SENT TO DEPARTMENT 

HEADS AND USED IN PAPERS OF THE 

SOUTHWEST SIX WEEKS BEFORE THE 
TEXAS STATE FAIR 


tion in which it appears, and has 
a bad effect on all advertising 
in the paper; has a tendency to 
make all advertising disbeliev- 
able, 


STATE ONLY THE TRUTH 


“Do not use the word ‘special’ 
either in your advertising, or on 
price tickets in the show windows 
or on the counters, unless in con- 
nection with a reduced price. If 
the article is just an extra good 
value for the money, it is enough 
to say so on the price ticket or 
in print, but do not say ‘special.’ 

“Some buyers think they have 
‘put one over’ on the advertis- 
ing department when they get a 
false statement into an ad. This 
is a mistake. They have ‘put 


out’ what is nothing but a deliber- 
See how close 


ate misstatement. 
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you can stick to the truth ip 
your advertising, and your de. 
partments and the house will reap 
the benefits. 


PUSH YOUR BUSINESS 


“Few businesses -succeed now- 
adays without judicious adver- 
tising. It is a great stimulus to 
business. The department of a 
department store, is virtually a 
separate store. It must be ad- 
vertised as such, or else it may 
go backward, if not backward 
remain at a standstill, or not get 
its share of the increase in busi- 
ness. In almost every big Store 
you will see some departments 
not doing well, and the reason 
usually ‘is that they are not 
pushed. Good advertising, ju- 
dicious advertising, will pull most 
any department out of the rut, 
and start it going with new life. 
Try and get some special item 
from your departments, in every 
ad this house runs. You will 
have little trouble getting some- 
thing good in the paper any time 
you want it. Do a little experi- 
menting, and you will find the 
advertising department will be 
more than willing to make use of 
any attractive special you _may 
want to run.’ 

Whenever the concern adver- 
tises in papers outside Dallas, 
such as previous to the State 
Fair or similar special occasions, 
bulletins, including a proof of the 
ads, are sent to the department 
heads, This not only gives every- 
body an insight into what the 
store is doing, but helps make 
them feel that they are a part of 
the organization, and worthy of 
consideration. 

In reality, most department 
store advertising men have a 
double campaign going all the 
time; to educate customers to 
trade at the store, and to educate 
the buyers to help get them 


there. 
——+or———_—_ 
KIMBALL WITH “TO-DAY’S 
MAGAZINE” "i 





Conrad Kimball, for two years with 
Harper’s, will, after December Ist, 
connected with To-day’s Magazine, in 
the Eastern territory, with headquarters 
in. New York. Mr. Kimball before 
going with Harper’s was in the Eastern 
office of Scribner’s magazine. 
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FINDING THE LEADS FOR 
SALESMEN OF ADVER- 
TISED PRODUCT 





CO-OPERATION LOOMS 


ALLIED INDUSTRY;~EVERY CUS- 
TOMER A LINK IN ENDLESS CHAIN 
FOR BUSINESS—SALESMEN URGED 
TO USE INITIATIVE 





“How to get the leads” is one 
of the important branches of the 
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LARGE—USE | 
OF THE TELEPHONE—WORK WITH | 


selling course the McCrum-How- | 


ell Company of New York, mak- 
ers of the “Richmond” Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems, is giving to its 
salesmen. 

This big advertiser is tell- 
ing the salesmen how to make the 
advertising count. The men are 
especially trained to sell the 
“Richmond”; taught how to place 
every point of the machine before 
the prospect and how to answer 
every possible objection that a 
reluctant prospect may offer. 
The advertiser does all this, and, 
what is more, tells the salesman 
how to get a hearing from the 
prospect in the first place. 

“In cities, particularly,’ says 
Mr, Fleming, the advertising man- 
ager, in discussing this subject 
with the salesmen, “it is frequent- 





ly difficult to gain the first inter- | 


view with the ‘Lady of the House.’ 


In such cases one of the most suc- | 


cessful plans is to call up the | 


prospect on the telephone. 


If a| 


servant answers and asks if she | 
can’t deliver the message say | 
most emphatically, ‘No, this is a | 


personal matter!’ 

“This will in nearly every case 
bring Mrs. Blank to the ’phone. 
Then state your name and the 
name of the company and tell her 
that you are arranging demonstra- 
tions of the ‘Richmond’ Suction 
Cleaner in her vicinity and ask 
her to appoint a time, etc.” Some- 
times in such an instance the 
lead is not so easy and the first 


audience has to be worked up step | 


by step through servants and 
others. 

Co-operation is a word that 
looms large in the matter of get- 


ting leads. The vacuum cleaner 


gives an added revenue to the | 


electric light company without in- 
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Housewife 


offers to advertisers the value 
derived from close association 
and intimate companionship 
with its readers. 


It occupies the position of con- 
fidential adviser to the women 
heads of more than 400,000 
homes, and it exercises the 
prerogatives of its position both 
in relation to affairs of the home 
and to the up-bringing of the 
children. 


THE HOUSEWIFE occupies 
this position by virtue of the 
hold it has obtained on the af- 
fections of more than 400,000 
women. Its standing has been 
achieved wholly through its own 
efforts, and in these days of 
consolidation, and amalgama- 
tion—and one might add, elim- 
ination—it is worthy of note 
that THE HOUSEWIFE owes 
its present position in the field 
entirely to its own efforts. 


If the patronage of the women 
buyers for more than 400,000 
homes appeals to an advertiser, 
he may rest assured that in the 
advertising columns of THE 
HOUSEWIFE he not only has 
a chance to present his sales 
argument, but he has the added 
advantage of presenting it 
through a medium that occupies 
a position in the closest con- 
fidence of the buyer. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


NEW YORK 
Circulation Advertising Rate 
400,000 guaranteed $2.00 per line 
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creasing the expense, for it is used 
during the time of day when the 
“load” is the lightest. There is al- 
ways a minimum expense required 
whether the current is used or not 
and the man who is interested in 
the increase in current consump- 
“tion isthe «man who will most 
readily give assistance. From him 
it is usually possible to get a list 
of all the electricity users in the 
community. These can be ar- 
ranged in routes and a systematic 
visitation of all subscribers made. 

Failure to get the list is no rea- 
son for giving up the lighting 
people, however. “Get them to let 
you insert with their bills once a 
month a circular setting forth the 
strong points of the machine, if 
you can’t get the names them- 
selves,” advises the company. In 
some cases the electric people are 
agents for the “Richmond” ma- 
chines and in that case the special 
salesman of the company arranges 
to spend a little time, say an hour 
a day, with the electric company 
as their special vacuum cleaner 
representative. Another way in 
which the salesman may co-op- 
erate is by making special offers 
for wiring to those who do not 
already use electricity. 


CO-OPERATION REACHES 
DIRECTIONS 


“Make every customer a link in 
an endless chain for business,” 
says the McCrum-Howell Com- 
pany and that’s co-operation with 
the accent on the first syllable. 
“A satisfied customer should al- 
ways be a stepping stone to sev- 
eral others,” they say; so they tell 
their salesmen to “get references, 
letters of introduction where you 
can; get testimonial letters.” For 
use in carrying out this idea the 
company has provided some post- 
cards that are proving very popu- 
lar. On one side of the card is 
an actual photographic reproduc- 
tion of a very attractive looking 
young lady using the “Richmond” 
and, below the picture, a brief 
statement to the effect that the 
sender has just bought a “Rich- 
mond” and will hereafter use it 
to keep her house clean. The 
salesman gets names of her 
friends from the customer and 
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asks the privilege of addressj 
the cards for her. He alee al 
to be allowed to mail them and 
when he has left the house, be. 
fore he deposits them in the mail 
box, he makes a record of the 
names. Many ef the addresses 
naturally are out of the particy- 
lar salesman’s territory, in which 
case the information is promptly 
sent to the home office where it 
is sent on to the man on the 
ground, 

A plan that ought to bring a 
number of leads is to offer to 
clean one room free upon the 
presentation of a coupon. This 
sort of an offer is made in a 
small newspaper ad or in a per- 
sonal letter enclosing the coupon 
or return post-card sent to a se- 
lect list of prospects. Store- 
rooms with show windows in 
good locations are often used for 
the purpose of demonstrations; 
machines are advertised for rent 
at $1.50 or $2.00 per day and they 
are delivered to their destinations 
by salesmen who lose ‘no oppor- 
tunity to show the person desir- 
ing to rent them how much more 
economical it would be to possess 
rather than pay for their use. 

Names of people who are about 
to move are secured from men 
in the moving business, who are 
provided with cards or other lit- 
erature that they can give out 
themselves. For this service the 
moving men are given a small 
commission on the sales made to 
people whose names they have 
furnished. Carpet and rug stores 
can furnish valuable leads by fur- 
nishing names of those to whom 
they sell their wares. Valuable 
leads may be secured from the 
records of marriage licenses is- 
sued; from those who have built 
new homes or remodeled old 
ones, 

In making these many interest- 
ing suggestions to the salesmen as 
to how to secure leads the Mc- 
Crum-Howell Company does not 
take away that most necessary 
quality, initiative, from their men. 
They say: “These are a few of 
the methods to get leads. Other 
methods will constantly suggest 
themselves as you get into the 
work.” 
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To Men of 
Personality and Brains 


| The Alexander Hamilton Institute was or- 
ganized to meet the growing demand for more 
complete and exact information on business 
subjects. 


@ The service conducted by the Institute has 
proved its money-saving and money-making 
value to thousand of executives and young men 
preparing to become executives. It is a demon- 
strated success in a new field. 


@ Our sales organization is made up chiefly of 
selected university graduates who have had 
enough business experience to meet and convince 
able business men. They are earning $5,000 per 
year and upwards. 


@ We have room in our organization for a few 
more men who have personality and brains. 
Selling experience is desirable, but not essential ; 
we equip our salesmen through a special course 
of training at our expense. 


q This is a real opportunity for men capable of 
quick thinking and hard work. It means a per- 
manent connection with great possibilities. 


@ If you can measure up to the requirements, 
we want to hear from you at once. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Post the dealers 


5 


first: 


@ We have yet to hear of a successful 
advertising campaign on merchandise 
sold through dry goods stores where the 
dealers were given secondary consid- 
eration. 


@ To those manufacturers who are dis- 
couraged by the thought that a big wad 
of money is required to “force” retail- 
ers to stock their goods we would like 
to suggest an easier, less expensive and 
more efficient method of advertising. 








@ Our plans are based on working with 
the dealers, not without them. 


@ Quite a few clients in this special 
field say we know how. 


@ Say “when” and our nearest repre- 
sentative will see you. 


Dry Goods Economist 


. 231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


~ 
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TRADE PAPERS AS “BIG 
SPACE” MEDIUMS 





“1 EAVE IT ALONE, OR ELSE ‘PLUNGE’ 
ON IT’—HOW COLORED INSERTS 
HAVE CARRIED AWAY THE BUSI- 
NESS 


By Robert F. Baldwin, 
Advertising Manager of Welsbach 
Company, Gloucester, N. J. 

If you want to learn the worst 
about trade-papers just apply for 
information to the average adver- 
tising agency. In four years of 
agency experience, 
after handling several 
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_If_you would not be stung it behooves 
ou to settle— 
Avoid it or crush it! 


Trade-paper advertising should 
either be avoided or “grasped 
firmly.” Leave it alone or else 
“plunge” on it: Trade-papers 
usually carry a_ tremendous 
amount of advertising in propor- 
tion to reading matter. Any space 
less than a page is lost. And, as 
a general thing there are so many 
full pages, that the attention of 
the reader is divided up among 
them into very small fractions. 

The rate per page per thousand 





dozen sizable cam- 
paigns, I have yet to 
run into a case where 
the agent gives the 
proper consideration 
to the use of trade- 
papers. In the few 
cases where we used 
them it was because 
the advertiser forced 
us into it. 

After a time I gave 
up “copy” work and 
went out on the road 
for a New York 
agent, gunning for 
big business. I spent 
several weeks at it and closed 
only one account, but that one 
was pretty a good one, 

I got it away from a competitor 
by giving a little more considera- 
tion to trade-papers than the com- 
petitor gave. The advertiser had 
never used anything except trade- 
papers before—and he couldn’t 
tear himself away without a 
wrench. 

Like many other advertisers, he 
made the mistake of taking more 
interest in what his competitor 
was going to think about him 
than what the consumer was go- 
ing to think. 

I succeeded in modifying his 
views of trade-papers—a little. 
He modified mine a great deal. 

Meredith in “Lucille”? says 
something about life in general 
that might well be applied with 
specific meaning to trade-paper 
advertising : 

This world is a nettle— 
Grasp it lightly, it stings. 
Grasp it firmly, it stings not. On 
One of two things 


he must be well dressed. 


@ The “printed salesman"=the circular of 
booklet that paves the way for the living sales- _ —_ 
man— must also be forceful, and must also @ Ask the Advertising Department to send 
be “well dressed.” It must be gotten up you a portfolio of samples. 








@ A flesh-and-blood salesm:n, to be success- $0 attractively that people will read it, and 
ful, must be sincere, convincing, forceful, and worded so that it will convince. 


Ic is our aim to supply printed matter of this 
Me 4 Renton tind 














SPECIMEN OF DOUBLE-PAGE SPREAD 


in trade-papers varies between be- 
ing 200 and 1,000 per cent higher 
than that in the general maga- 
zines. The difference in cost is 
said to be balanced by the differ- 
ence in quality. Through the 
trade-paper you are reaching a 
reader of some definite and spe- 
cific class—usually the retailer 
who helps or ought to help in the 
distribution of your goods. If 
you reach him successfully the 
space is undoubtedly worth more 
than ordinary space—but if you 
fail to reach him successfully it is 
not worth anything. 

For this reason the four or 
eight-page insert often proves to 
be the most successful form of 
trade-paper advertising. 

When the Royal Tailors of Chi- 
cago first started their magazine 
campaign they ran some four and 
eight-page inserts in the clothing 
journals that completely out- 
classed anything ever run in these 
mediums before. 

These inserts were printed on 











Some facts about the 


Agricultural Epitomist 
of Spencer, Ind. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
EPITOMIST is 30 years old. 
The paid in advance subscription 
list is over 200,000. There are 
over one hundred employees on 
the office pay roll. Uncle Sam 
draws $16,000.00 for carrying our 
mail each year. Every step in the 
mak‘ng of the magazine from the 
linotype composition to the press 
work is done on our own ma- 
chines in our own thoroughly 
equipped plant. 


Our new publishing house of red 
brick and Bedford stone has over 
10,000 square feet of floor space, 
is lighted with electricity and 
steam heated and is owned and 
occupied exclusively by THE 
EPITOMIST. 


Spencer is a country community 
in one of the best Agricultural 
States, the belt of never-failing 
crops, and is just six miles from 
the exact center of population of 
the United States. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
EPITOMIST goes to every third 
farm in Indiana, the state with a 
higher percentage of rural popu- 
lation than all but one of the nine 
populous states in the Union. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
EPITOMIST is edited for the 
progressive farmer and all useless 
words, departments and pages are 
dispensed with. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
EPITOMIST is a power in opti- 
mism. It tells of successes, points 
out the way to richer living and 
presents a broad, cheerful view of 
Agricultural progress. 


Every issue is a force in prosper- 
ity with the idea of farming as a 
profitable money-making business ; 
is a record of the actual perform- 
ance of farmers who have done 
things and tell how. THE 
AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 
has 25% more subscribers than 
any other farm paper in Indiana. 
Renewals are 20% greater than 
the usual run of farm papers. 
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special paper, in four or more 
colors; gold-bronzed and dusted. 
They were effective, striking, 
beautiful—and managed to give 
an impression of royal lavishness 
without being too gaudy. They 
cost quite a bit of money—but 
they were worth it because they 
accomplished their purpose. The 
retailer saw them and could not 
help being impressed. 


COMBINED ALL IN ONE ISSUE 


Several years ago I got out an 
advertising campaign for a furni- 
ture manufacturer whose “leader” 
was a special patent arm-chair, 
This man was using half a dozen 
trade-papers regularly, but he 
looked on them as a necessary evil 
rather than as a blessing. He had 
the feeling that he had to give 
them each a certain amount of ad- 
vertising in order to retain their 
influence and good will. I advised 
him to use up his yearly con- 
tract in one issue instead of using 
a large number of small ads. 
We got up a four-page insert that 
simply reproduced the campaign 
that was running in the national 
magazines and newspapers, and 
advertised the retailer and jobber 
to ask for full particulars about 
the new sales plan. ; 

Quite a number of inquiries 
were secured in this way—so 
many, in fact, that the yearly con- 
tract in the trade-papers was 
doubled. 

The Welsbach Company for- 
merly ran half-page and full-page 
advertisements in all the gas trade 
journals, In this case the adver- 
tising was aimed at gas companies. 

Now the circulation of the gas 
trade journals is largely made up 
of gas company men—but proba- 
bly only one in twenty of them is a 
man whose word really counts for 
something. 

Half-page or even page space 
(filled up with a mass of copy and 
cuts of new gas appliances) was 
more likely to reach the nineteen 
in twenty than the one in twenty 
whom we wanted to reach. 

So, a few months ago, we start- 
ed a series of four-page inserts in 
one of the best of these journals. 
These advertisements are printed 
in two colors, and we are using 
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plates in them that cost almost as 
much as the space. Instead of 
using a great deal of copy, set in 
small type, we have used just a 
few strong sentences, set in good, 
clear Caslon Bold, and written in 
such a way as to appeal to the 
“man on top.” 

The results of this publicity, al- 
though not overwhelmingly re- 
markable, have been eminently 
satisfactory. Whereas formerly we 
got no traceable returns at all 
from our trade-paper advertising, 
we are now getting a dozen or so 
inquiries from each insertion— 
and these inquiries come from just 
the men we want to reach, Every- 
one of them counts, 
———_~+o—————— 


NOTABLE DINNER OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


More than three hundred members 
and guests of the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers at- 
tended the third anniversary banquet, 
iven in honor of the Honorable George 
B. Cortelyou, president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, of New York, last 
ae ow d night, November 18, at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, New York. Four 
hundred and sixty-five papers printed in 
twenty-eight different languages com- 
prise the membership of this associa- 
tion and each lnngmege was represented 
in the banquet hall. 

Among the specially invited guests 
were the members of the cabinet and 
many of the leading men in public, 
business and professional life. 

Louis N. Hammerling, president of 
the association, presided as toastmaster. 
Besides Mr. Hammerling, at_ the prin- 
cipal table, sat Honorable George B. 
Cortelyou, the guest of honor; Honor- 
able Frank H. Hitchcock, postmaster- 
general; Honorable George W. Wick- 
ersham, _attorney-general; Honorable 
Charles Nagel, secretary of commerce 
and labor; William H. Truesdale, presi- 
dent, Delaware. Lackawanna & West: 
ern Railroad; Melville E. Stone, man- 
ager, The Associated Press, and John 
Purroy Mitchell, president of the board 
of aldermen. 

—_—_+0+—___ 


NO EXTERIOR ADS ON NEW 
YORK CARS 


Street cars in New York are wagons 
under a city ordinance forbidding ex- 
terior advertisement, according to a 
ruling of Supreme Court Justice Bis- 
choff. The decision holds invalid a con- 
tract of the receiver of the Second 
Avenue Street Railroad for outside dis- 
play placards. 

—+e-—_—— 

The Morning Journal-Courier, of 

New Haven, Conn., will be represented 


in New York by Charles H. Eddy, and 


in Chicago by Eddy & Virtue. 
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Ten 
Thousand 


a Year 


Not dollars but letters, the 
most remarkable letters from 
over the world, come each year 
to the Scientific can, an 
average of nearly a thousand a 
month. 

Really you would think the 
editors would all be puffed up 
with pride and importance, so 
implicit is the faith of the men 
who are doing’ things in their 
judgment. Mostly they want to 
now where they can get new 
machinery, or the latest advances 
that have been made. The di- 
versity of these letters is really 
remarkable. 

Of course ever so many of 
them want information, and if 
you read the letters, which show 
very plainly the high position 
the writers occupy, you might 
begin to think that reading this 
journal of human progress is a 
ighly essential thing. 

on’t you think it might be 
a wise thing to try it? a 

It is certain to pay you in 
a that can be converted 
into dollars and cents and it 
may save you many thousands 
of dollars. When you find that 
the big men in every community, 
the men who really are doing 
things, read the Scientific Amer- 
ican—and the letters we re- 
ceive ptyre this absolutely—you 
can’t help being impressed that 
they think it is a factor in their 
success. 

And it is. 

_ It helps every man who reads 
it regularly, and the man of 
large interests most of all per- 
haps because he has more at 
stake. 

Don’t you want to get into 
the class of men who are doing 
things? The Scientific Amer- 
ican will help you a lot. 


“Ten_ Stories” is a booklet 
containing anecdotes about 
the early days of some big 
inventors and some big in- 
ventions. The only adver- 
tising in it will have to be 
supplied by the reader. We 
shall- be glad to send the 
booklet for the asking. 


R. C. Witson 
General Manager 
Munn & Co., Incorporated 
New York 
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How Much end pores the 

icago advertising 
Should the agent, acting on be- 
Ad Writer half of the Kellogg 

Know? Toasted Corn Flake 
people, offered the educational 
committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs prizes of $1,000, to 
be awarded for “the best ad” for 
this product. The offer was ac- 
cepted by a vote of seven against 
two. The minority’s reasons fo: 
voting against the proposition are 
somewhat interesting. 

Briefly summarized, the minor- 
ity’s objection is that a contest for 
“the best ad,” without any further 
data being supplied, is a race with- 
out a goal. One person declares a 
certain piece of copy to be the best 
and another person selects a dif- 
ferent one. It is all a matter of 
personal opinion, without any 
standard for judgment. 

It was pointed out to Mr 
Clague that the most advanced 
opinion in the advertising busi- 
ness is opposed to the launching 
of advertising campaigns based on 


insufficient data. It is believed that 
this very thing has been one of 
the greatest sources of waste in 
advertising and to be the reason 
for the collapse of some notable 
campaigns. Mr. Clague respond- 
ed that all you need to know about 
a breakfast food in order to ad- 
vertise it effectively is that it isa 
breakfast food. It was pointed out 
to him that, essentially simple as 
a breakfast food is, there are sey- 
eral sharp points of cleavage, such 
as palatability, nourishing quali- 
ties, convenience in preparation, 
wholesomeness and purity, uses of 
the product, distinctive manufac- 
turing processes, etc. In fact, if 
we are to judge from former Kel- 
logg ads, it is none of these points 
but rather substitution that looms 
up as one of the most vital factors 
in this particular manufacturer's 
merchandising situation. At all 
events, how can a man without a 
vestige of inside information on 
such matters go to work intelli- 
gently to prepare a campaign and 
how can other outsiders equally in 
the dark undertake to decide 
which is “the best ad?” Mr. 
Clague thought the point not well 
taken and even instanced Old 
Dutch Cleanser (an account which 
has just moved to his agency from 
the Searnan Agency) as another 
article that could be handled on 
the same happy-go-lucky, hit-or- 
miss plan. 

Force is a breakfast food that 
advertising men have occasion to 
remember. Sunny Jim was widely 
acclaimed to be a great advertising 
hit. Yet one fine day, Sunny Jim 
disappeared from the papers and 
the Force concern had to be finan- 
cially reconstructed. The advertis- 
ing manager responsible for Sun- 
ny Jim retired from the advertis- 
ing business and is now growing 
peaches down South. Perhaps the 
breakfast food business has its 
problems as much as any other. 

The first thing that a competent 
advertising writer demands before 
he will undertake to write an ad 
is information. “Dig deep” is the 
working rule of the most success- 
ful advertising practitioners. Are 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
and Old Dutch Cleanser — 
tions? Printers’ INK could truth- 




















fully instance several large and 
successful agencies which would 
actually refuse accounts if they 
were asked to handle them on 
such a basis as is proposed by Mr. 
Clague. Instead of. “educating” 
young men in advertising, isn't it 
subversive of everything educa- 
tional in advertising to invite them 
to prepare copy without giving 
them any hint as to what the ad- 
vertising ought to accomplish? 
And isn’t it precisely the same 
mistake that is being made over 
and over again, and which goes to 
make up the fat “advertising 
graveyard?” : 

As may have been inferred, the 
editor of Printers’ INK was one 
of the minority of two on the 
committee which voted to encour- 
age advertising men to make 
bricks without straw. Is the ma- 
jority vote representative of the 
general opinion of the advertising 
world? 





Printers’ INK says: 

Every time you kill a dishonest 
advertiser you create ten honest 
ones. 





The PS: pray: _— 

“ 9» retary of the A. 

ee A CA, 

in states that. the 

Advertising membership of 
the national association is now 
nearly 6,500, but that probably not 
more than 2,000 are actually ad- 
vertising men. Even this would be 
a liberal estimate if, as the test of 
an advertising man, “one who 
makes his living out of advertis- 
ing,” were applied. 

The standard of admission to 
many of the clubs is “any one who 
is interested in advertising.” That 
lets in pretty nearly everybody 
and most advertising men think 
these community clubs are doing 
the wise thing in operating on 
this broad, open-to-all policy, 
provided in their meetings they 
adhere to the subject of adver- 
tising. It would be easy to draw 
the lines of admission to the clubs 
so closely that there would be 
only a mutual admiration society 
of very limited membership. On 
the other hand, for an organiza- 
tion like the Association of Na- 
tional Advertising Managers or 
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an association of advertising 
agents, the bars ought to be put 
up pretty carefully: But when it 
comes to a community club like 
that of Dallas, Texas, or Spring- 
field, Mass., there are important 
advantages in taking in every- 
body who is “interested” in ad- 
vertising. 

Who isn’t interested in adver- 
tising these days? Perhaps ninety 
per cent of the total population 
takes a more or less direct interest 
in advertising in some of its 
phases. Even the man who boasts 
that he “never reads an advertise- 
ment” will be found looking up 
the theatrical advertisements or 
consulting the railroad time tables. 
And he even reads the general 
commercial advertisements with- 
out realizing it. William C. Free- 
man has, on an average, ten calls 
a day from young men who are 
anxious to break into the adver- 
tising business. The International 
Correspondence Schools has 1,200 
active students in its advertising 
course. There is an earnest de- 
sire among people ii a great 
many other occupations to learn 
something about advertising. The 
community advertising club offers 
an inviting opportunity to such 
people. 










































Printers’ INK says: 

Convictions on circumstantial 
evidence aren't confined to the 
courts. “Caught in bad company” 
turns many an advertising verdict. 





In connection 
Where the with the article 


Tax Fails on oleomarga- 


rine advertising in Printers’ INK 
for November 30, the annual re- 
port of Royal E. Cabell, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, is in- 
teresting as recommending a sin- 
gle standard of taxation, and that 
oleo manufacturers be required 
to sell their product in sealed 
packages instead of in bulk. The 
report asserts that the double 
standard of taxation on colored 
and uncolored oleomargarine is 
corrupting grocers, and working 
a fraud against purchasers of 
butter. 

All of which, to our mind, 
tends to show the power of ad- 
vertising and modern merchan- 
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dising methods to wipe out fraud 
where a tax. fails. Admittedly, 
according to report, oleomargar- 
ine is being substituted for but- 
ter, to avoid the payment of the 
extra tax upon the colored arti- 
cle. The tax is not preventing 
the fraud; in fact, there seem 
grounds for the belief that it di- 
rectly encourages and promotes 
the fraud. 

The public needs to be. told 
about oleomargarine, -just as 
Swift & Company are doing it. 
A campaign which will educate 
them to look for oleomargarine 
in packages, and which will build 
up a demand for oleomargarine, 
so that there will be a sale for it 
as such, will do more toward wip- 
ing out substitution than any tax 
can. The unscrupulous can dodge 
taxes. A large corps of inspectors 
must be maintained to watch 
them. But nobody wants to 
dodge demand, even if it were 
possible. 

Commissioner Cabell is right. 
Put it up in packages, advertise 
it, make people want it, and sub- 
stitution will stop because the 
temptation will be removed. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Any looking-glass will show the 
honest advertiser who pays the 
final cost of swindling. 





One of the most 
They Are All hopeful signs in 
with Us connection with 
Printers’ Inx’s campaign against 
dishonest advertising is the large 
number of letters that come in 
from people who say we are sim- 
ply taking up what they have al- 
ways recommended. They are the 
pioneers, the originators. It is 
just exactly what they have al- 
ways advocated... We have more 
than forty letters of that kind, 
and at least two other publica- 
tions have taken the same attitude. 
All right! Printers’ INK 
doesn’t care a hang who takes 
the credit, so long as the busi- 
ness goes forward. And it is go- 
ing with a rush. 
In fact, when a man writes in 
and tells us that Printers’ Inx is 
following a trail of his blazing. 





we are more than pleased. [t 
shows that our words are not fall. 
ing upon deaf ears; that people 
are already thinking about the 
subject; that the time is ripe 
Every indication shows that the 
plan is going to succeed (when 
that happens we can all take 
credit for it), and the man who 
hasn’t done his share is going to 
be deprived of participation in a 
movement that is worth while, 


In Next Issue | 


The first of a series of articles 
upon the most effective use of type 
in ads will begin in the next issue 
of Printers’ Ink. This series 
will be written by S. Roland Hall, 
who, in the working out of the 
articles, demonstrates a very Clear 
insight into the function of type 
as an aid in printed salesmanship, 
The subject has never been more 
helpfully treated. Much has been 
written objectively about type, but 
Printers’ INK has successfully, it 
is believed, endeavored in these 
articles to bring the discussion 
into vital relation to actual adver- 
tising problems to be solved. 

The first article will be entitled, 
“Making the Headline an Eye- 
catcher.” Successive ones will be 
“Making Small Advertisements 
Big Ones,” “Building the Adver- 
tisement that Gets a Full Read- 
ing,” “Giving the Advertisement 
Atmosphere” and “Getting ‘the 
Best Results from Printers.” 

















—__—_+o+—___—__ 
A DECADE’S LONG STRIDE IN 
ADVERTISING 
F. W. Ayer, of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, while in New Orleans, 
November 380, is quoted in the Item ot 
that city as follows: i 
“Ten years ago the railroads adver- 
tised nothing but their time tables. To- 
day all the big systems spend thou- 
sands, telling the people of the attrac 
tions of their routes. Who would have 
thought in 1900 that the telagrags and 
telephone companies would adver- 
tising their services to-day? At first 
people who had something to sell be- 
lieved only the wide margins of profit 
on patented and’ proprietary articles 
permitted the added expense of ex- 
ploitation in the newspapers and maga 
zines. To-day sugar, salt, crackers, 
bread, butter, everything is advertised, 
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This is not a book to be sent 
out broadcast 


Its publication incurred con- 
siderable expense and there- 
fore we wish it, as far as pos- 
sible, to reach only the men 
for whom it was intended— 
officers, directors, business 
managers, office managers and 
purchasing agents. In spite of 


the fact that it is frankly an 


advertising book, it is a book 
that you will keep even after 
you have installed the equip- 
‘ment which it advocates— 


The Edison 


Splitting the he 
 Four-Fift 





Business Phonograph 


for the Dictation of Correspondence 


Voltaire says: ‘‘The way to be unin- 
teresting is to tell it all.’’ This book 
does not tell it all. We do not know 
it all. Perhaps we do not know your ° 
individual problem, for instance. But 
we do know 
our subject, 
as set forth 
in this book, 
which, we 
firmly believe, 
contains many 
facts impor- 
tant to you 
and your 
problem. 


There arecopying machines, address- 
ing machines, envelope sealers and 
stamp stickers, all of which save their 
cost times over in stenographers’ and 
office boys’ wages, but it isthe Edison 
Business Phonograph that conseryes 
the time of your high-salaried men. 

We will regard it as a favor, if, in 
sending tor this book, you will use your 
business letter head and state the posi- 


tion which you 

occupy with re 
your firm—thus . 
assisting us in omar OL Edinen. 


avoiding use- 211 Lakeside Avenue 
less waste. Orange, N. J. 



























When you go gunning for real game, 
not ads, fill your hip pocket 
with 3-in-one 


$-in-One is the one and only prep- 
aration that oils every delicate action 
part, making trigger, lock, . ejector, 
Magazine work thout fault or fal-- 
ter. The only preparation that cleans 
ls -inside and out and removes 
ry last minute particle of burnt 
powder residue. The only prepara- 
tion that prevents rust in any weath- 
er in any climate, 
Buy the big 8 oz. bottle— 
50 cts.; 3 6z.—25 cts.; 1 oz. 
—10 cts. All stores. 
FREE! Send to-day for 
generous free sample and 
8-in-One dictionary. 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 
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The facts prove that it is al- 
most impossible. to exhaust ‘the 
pulling powers of 


PHYSICAL 
CVLIVRE 


For example, one concern has 
used a two-page spread in seventy- 
six consecutive issues with no 
diminution of results. Another 
has used a full page in eighty- 
eight issues ‘handrunning. If 
space permitted, we could enumer- 
ate at least twenty-five advertis- 
ers who have not missed an issue 
in upwards of five years. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Ging Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J, Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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WHO MAKES A GOOD Ap. 
VERTISING MAN? 


NOT HE WHO HAS KNOWLEDGE 
ONLY OF TYPE-FACES, OR WHO 
KNOWS MERELY MERCHANDISING 
—EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS 


By Harlan J. Wright, 
Advertising Manager Wm. Whitman & 
Co. (Arlington Mills), New York, 

In many, many instances, the 
literary man, or the man with the 
literary bent, takes’ up advertis- 
ing and makes but an indifferent 
success of it, Again, the man 
who has a bent for getting up 
catch phrases and clever, artistic 
ideas, takes up advertising and 
makes an indifferent success of 
it. Very frequently someone con- 
nected with a printing establish- 





ment has a particular aptitude for. 


display and type effects, and 
takes up advertising and makes 
an indifterent success of it. And 
the man who knows the “reason- 
why” of merchandising, the hu- 
man, practical reasons, why such 
and such goods are bought and 
sold, may come along, buy a little 
of the artistic man’s time, buy 
a little of the writer’s time, buy 
a little of the expert printer’s 
time and score a bigger success 
than the other three men put to- 
gether. You should know dis- 
play, and types, and paper; know 
what effects you want and how 
to get them; know printing and 
learn to write forceful, simple 
English, Then you have the 
equipment to make a success of 
advertising. But now all of this 
is simply equipment. You must 
have reasons for using this equip- 
ment, and the business advertised 
possesses those reasons, and that 
it is “up to you” to analyze that 
business and find them out—and 
then use your equipment. 
WHO CAN SUCCEED IN ADVERTISING? 
Anyone who has the ability to 
ask himself, “Who needs this?” 
and “Why does he need it?” and 
then has the equipment as de- 
scribed above, can make a success 
of advertising work. First, state 
your article; what are you ad- 
vertising? Who is your natural 
customer? What class of people 


are your customers; male or 
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female, white or black, old or 
young, rich or poor; cons¢rva- 
tive or impressionable? Then 
you have your audience in front 
of you. Then imagine you are 
one of that audience. Insert your- 
self into their shoes. See 
through their eyes and feel their 
feelings. Need their needs; want 
their wants. Now you are in a 
position to determine what points 
about the article you are going to 
advertise will appeal to your 
audience. Is it the quality, the 
rice, or all of these? What is it 
in, or about your article that will 
appeal most strongly to the class 
of people you want to sell? Is 
it its usefulness or is it its lux- 
ury? economy? novelty? quality? 
style? or what? 

Find these things and write 
them just as you would tell them, 
simply and plainly so you will be 
thoroughly understood by your 
audience, and then you are really 
advertising. 


CLUB’S EXPERT ADVICE TO 
SMALL ADVERTISERS 


Free service of advice to small ad- 
vertisers of the city so that they may 
get the most from the money they 
spend is the plan outlined by the Town 

tiers of St. Paul. ‘A committee, of 
which Fred T. Hall, advertising man- 
ager for Finch, VanSlyck & McCon- 
ville, is head, has been appointed to 
consult with advertisers. On this com- 
mittee have been put men who have 
nothing to sell so that the ones who 
ask for advice will be put to no em- 
barrassment. 

In addition to this service the news- 
papers of the anf have consented to 
give the club a column once in a while 
to be filled by the publicity committee 
of the club announcing this free service 
to advertisers. It is the hope of the 
ofhcers of the club that this will be 
the means of raising advertising in 
the estimation of the smaller advertisers 
of the city, and those who on account 
of small returns might be inclined to 
blame advertising in general. 

The committee on fake advertising 
his also outlined a plan of campaign 
ane will try to devise a plan to prevent 
tace advertising and consider how. far 
efforts along this line can be taken. 

i [he club next month will consider 

What is Advertising?” 

——__+e+—__—__ 
PROMOTION FOR MR. ASHBROOK 

J. T. Ashbrook, for several years 
with the Butterick Publications, has re- 
cently. been placed in advertising charge 
of the Butterick Quarterlies. r. Ash- 





brook has made a careful study of mer- 
chandisin problems during his extend 
ed period with the Butterick Company. 
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Advertising Signs 
Richly Wrought ' 
in Leather 


Manufacturers who are care- 
ful that their display signs 
shall bespeak quality for their 
merchandise—and who know 
that the merchant is surest to 
give prominence to signs which pos- 
sess genuine decorative value—will 
enthuse over Display Panels made by 


The LEATHER.SMITH 
SHOPS 


Wrought on fine leather and mounted 
on solid oak or any other wood, 
they admirably convey the impres- 
sion of substantial quality. 

And their richness and novelty in- 
sure a prominent and permanent 
place for them in the retail store. 
Specimens and quotations immedi- 
ately forthcoming on request. 





Special Representatives: 
Chas. W. Shaffer, Jr. 
635 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
ew Yor 
L. B. Newell 
170 Summer Street, Boston 

R. R. Johnstone 
312 Caswe!l Block, Milwaukee 
J. A. Kerr, 414 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 








Philadelphia, Pa. 











Main Office, 1033-35 Race St. 











“SHAKE THE FAKE?” 





AN ADVERTISER'S VIEW OF UNDE- 
SIRABLE INHABITANTS OF ADVER- 
TISING COLUMNS—A PEEP AT 
SOME HEADLINES—A. N. A. M. IS 
ON THE SCENT 





By Humphrey M. Bourne, 
Advertising Manager, pian? Veneer 
Products, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Chairman Publicity Commit- 
tee, Association of WNa- 
tional. Advertising 
Managers. 

Judge a publication by its poor- 
est ad. There may be advertise- 
ments galore of reliable articles; 
but that little overcrowded say-as- 
much-as-you-can-in-ten-lines squib 
down in the corner telling how to 
acquire the Midas touch over- 
night, or how to grow hirsute ap- 
pendage on an eggshell cranium 
long past redemption is the true 
standard of judgment. It smells 
to high heaven and puts the good 
ads alongside in bad odor. The 
publication that carries it is no 
better than that one ad, or, rather, 
bad. 

Friend Webster says that “fake” 
means “to cheat, defraud, deceive, 
rob or steal”—and the word can 
be applied in its fullest and deep- 
est meaning to advertisements in 
many a magazine or paper that 
should know better and whose 
editorial attitude is a holy-holy- 
holy-eyes-uplifted one that does 
not heed the mucky ad that blows 
in through the back door. 

About a month ago. an adver- 
tising solicitor called at the office 
with a view to getting his maga- 
zine on the next list. “See,” he 
cried, “look at the standard ad- 
vertising we're carrying: Corn 
Starch, Ice Cream Freezer, Safety 
Razor, Cocoa, Biscuit, etc., etc., 
etc., etc.” 

“Hm—but, hold on—what’s that 
dinky little medicine ad wedged 
in there? Sounds ‘phony’—a bit 
off-color, too, eh?” 

_ “Oh, yes—you see—yes—er—er 
—well—you know, I think myself 
that ad shouldn’t be there.” 

“Well, old man, you tell your 
people to clear the weeds from 
their advertising garden, then 
maybe we'll talk ‘Cheer Up’ with 
them.” -.- 
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The old law holds: A man is 
known by the friends he makes; 
a dealer by the customers he 
keeps; a publication by the ads it 
carries. 

It’s a bit inconsistent for publi- 
cations to preach precept upon 
precept, line upon line, at ’steen 
dollars a line, and then deliber- 
ately kill with fake advertise- 
ments the honest advertising ba 
their best customers who, by 
“toiling upward in the night” 
have achieved hard-won success, 
and who really pay the bills. 

Take a peep at the headlines: 


“Start a Business” (for us). 

“Aviation by Mail” (Soar heads 
to follow). 

‘aenigad Guide” (Another ring- 
er). 
“Thin Folks Fatten Up” (the 
advertiser). 

“Cancer Cured by Mail” (a 
post-haste cure—or post. mortem, 
as you will). 

“BONDS” (The kind that tie 
you down for life). 

“Add Four Cubics to Your 
Stature” (We pull your leg). 

“I Will Make You Rich” (in 
experience), 


And, mind you, many of them 
in magazines that don’t have to do 
this sort of thing for a living. 

Who can belittle the splendid 
work done by the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scran- 
ton? Yet, because of this very 
success there springs up some 
toadstool “school” overnight 
which says “From Pile Driver to 
Advertising Man in Six Months.” 
It is this advertising which hurts 
the school that is doing good 
work and doing its advertising 
properly. It is the fake bond ad 
that hurts the concern that pays 
a fair and safe return on the in- 
vestment. It is the cheap imita- 
tion that gives the honest article 
a black eye. It is the tricky cor- 
ner “spieler” that robs the true 
merchant of trade that the latter 
actually pays for. 

It's wrong. Otherwise why 
have some of the magazines 
thrown such stuff out? Or why 
did the. Post Office Department 
clean up some of these “Get Rich 
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Quick” chaps? Or why is it that 
advertising managers side-step 
when they see such PERVERTISING 
exploited in publications submit- 
ted for their consideration? $im- 
ply because it is pervertising. It 
works to the detriment of legiti- 
mate advertising just as did the 
cock-sparrow that was put in a 
room of canaries in the hope that 
it would learn to warble and trill. 
It didn’t. Instead, at the end of 
a week the canaries were chirp- 
ing like a lot of chippies. 

The remedy ?— 

At least one organization of ad- 
vertising men—the Association of 
National Advertising Manavers, 
is watching this phase of advertis- 
ing with more than keen interest. 
These men represent the majority 
of advertisers who pay the great 
bulk of the bills, and it is the in- 
tention by concerted intelligent 
effort to efface this condition 
= unduly wielding the “big 
sti ” Sioa 

First, by making it clear to 
publishers and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives that all questionable ad- 
vertising must disappear before 
consideration can be given their 
publications. 

Second, by officially bringing to 
the attention of all members ad- 
vertisements that do not ring 
true, as well as the names of the 
publications in which such adver- 
tising appears. 

_ Third, by refusing to advertise 
in these publications until such 
questionable advertising is re- 
moved. ‘ 

Fourth, by standing always fur 
clean advertising that will state 
the facts exactly as they are, so 
that the advertising of any A. N. 
A. M. member will place the 
stamp of sincerity and value on 
other advertisements appearing 
alongside. 

Advertising is education. Why 
then sully the text books of a na- 
tion any more than the primer of 
the merest school child? The 

publication which exercises virtue 
for virtue’s sake usually wins out 
first. The one which sooner or 
later makes a necessity of virtue 
tags along behind and always 
tries to be “just as good” as the 
leaders. 
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A great 
Advertising Efficiency 
Exhibit— 


the same that the New York Ad- 
vertising Men’s League had at 
Boston, but with very many im- 
portant additions by Drs. Holling- 
worth and Strong of Columbia; by. 
the Round Table, by famous na- 
tional advertisers, and the staff 
of the 


Business Bourse 


(J. George Frederick, Editor and 
Counsel, Selling and Advertising 
Reporting Service) 


261 Broadway, (opp. city Ha) N.Y. 


where the Exhibit is now on view. 
(Two presidents of big national 
advertising firms were visitors in 
one day last week.) Jt is of deep- 
reaching importance, covering 


Psychology tests on repetition, color, 
men’s and women’s purchases, ap- 
peal values, etc. 

Examples and violations of prin- 
ciples of unity, balance, motion 
and direction, background, etc. 

Results and tests on actual oe 
breakfast food, machinery ads, 
etc. 

Studies of magazine position values. 

Charts and data on advertising ex- 
penditure, periodical circulation 
volume, etc. 

Selling and advertising record sys- 
tems. 

Engraving and printing processes; 
office equipment, etc. 


You are cordially invited to call 
any business day. 
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COLOSSAL “CLEAN-UP” BY 
FAKE CONCERNS 





QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS AN- 
NUALLY ABSTRACTED FROM PEOPLE 
BY FRAUDULENT INDUCEMENTS 





[Eprtortat Note:—This is an extract 
from a book by Theodore E. Burton, 
U. Senator from Ohio, entitled 
“Corporations and the State.”] 

The extent to which the over- 
trustful can be imposed upon is 
forcibly illustrated by the recent 
arrests in New York City of va- 
rious fraudulent users of the 
mails, 

The statement was made in 
these cases, that the public had 
been robbed of $4,000,000 by their 
operations, and by the devices of 
others associated with them who 
advertised alluring schemes in the 
newspapers and through circulars. 
In some towns after the disclos- 
ures it seemed as if most of the 
people were anxious to know what 
would become of one or more of 
these fake institutions to which 
they had entrusted their money. 
Men and women, unfamiliar with 
business and well advanced in 
years, could not believe that these 
glowing representations were un- 
true. 

An advertisement was recently 
mailed by a real estate company 
in an Eastern city to thousands 
of school teachers inviting the 
purchase of bonds of the face 
value of $100 each. The company 
had neither capital nor reserve, 
and indeed had no resource for 
payment except the profits from 
speculation in the purchase and 
sale of real estate. Possibly its 
promoters expected success, but 
the visionary with no knowledge 
of financiering may be as danger- 
ous as the worst knave. 

One of the officials of the Post- 
office Department has asserted 
that the amounts which could be 
realized by mail order schemes of 
insignificant proportions averaged 
$25,000 before fraud orders were 
issued. The Department has also 
compiled a statement showing 
that in the year beginning July 1, 
1910, $26,000,000 was filched from 
the public by concerns convicted 
of fraudulent use of the mails. 
Prosecutions are pending against 
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concerns whose receipts have ag- 
gregated more than $50,000,099; 
while the total amount annually 
abstracted from the people by such 
methods is conservatively egtj. 
mated at the enormous sum of 
$250,000,000. 


_——t+0—— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTY IN 
BERLIN 


The Luft Verkersh-Geselischaft, of 
Berlin, has recently inaugurated a strik 
ing advertising novelty. One of the 
large dirigible balloons of this com. 
pany flies over the city every clear 
evening. Magic lanterns placed: on 
each side of the car project advertise 
ments upon a sheet of white canvas 
fastened on the envelope of the bak 
loon, These advertisements can easily 
be read from the ground below. The 
attention of the people on the streets 
is attracted by the noise of the engine 
and by electric lights turned on in the 
car between each advertisement. This 
form of publicity is being patronized 
by many of the important firms of 
Berlin and of Germany, and the cost 
per night is 100 marks ($23.80). For 
this sum each advertisement is pro. 
jected thirty times onto each side of 
peat balloon for a period of fifteen sec 
onds. 


—_——_+o+—_____ 
HE LIKES POST MORTEMS 


Wyure B. Jones Apvertisinc AGEncy 

Bincuamton, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1911, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are most of us ready to throw a 
brick when we think we see a head to 
hit, but there are very few who feel 
like tendering a bouquet when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

he story in Printers’ Inx of No- 
vember 28, “The After-Glow of One 
Issue of Printers’ Ink,” by Mr. Gibbs, 
seems to me a very desirable feature 
to make permanent. In. my opinion, 
however, instead of having one man 
write this letter each issue it would 
be much more enjoyable and valuable 
to have the different issues reviewed 
by different people, as one man would 
get into the habit of making it too 
much of a cut and dried affair. 

Wytte B. Jonzs. 
—_+o+—____ 


CANADIAN “CENTURY” CHANGES 
HANDS 


The controlling interest in The Can- 
adian Century weekly magazine has 
been purchased by W. H. Crecnwenls 
late of the Toronto World, This maga- 
zine, which until now has been pub- 
lished in Montreal, has been moved to 
Toronto and will be ge in that 
city. The form of the magazine has 
been changed to that of a_ high-class 
weekly newspaper. 








Amon_G. Carter, business manager 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
been elected general chairman of 
committees for the entertainment of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica in Fort Worth for the one day the 
pees will n.cet in the city next 

ay. 
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“Silver 
dated 


A striking example of consistent port sg | 
in, ehaltf 4 an article of merit is seen in the 
ess O 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 
For 64 "gd this silverware has been before 
the public To-day itis the acceptedstand- J 
ard fn silver plate. Sold by leading dealers 4 
everywhere. 
As advertising men, you are interested in these facts. 
and what years of publicity has done for this 
silverware. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 


Established 1883 


Atoz Printing Company 
South Whitley, Indiana 


Large Editions Exclusively 


Facilities Unsurpassed for Printing 
Booklets and General Advertising 
Literature for National Distribution 
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The Little Schoo!master’s Classroom 
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A very keen student and prac- 
titioner of national merchandis- 
ing submits this problem: 

A manufacturer of a uew cold 
cream spends a fair-sized appro- 
priation for general publicity ad- 
vertising and uses national medi- 
ums. The big advertisements of 
the campaign attract considerable 
attention for a while, but investi- 
gation shows that the average 
druggist gets only two or three 
calls for the article. The drug- 
gist has so many cold creams, in- 
cluding usually one of his own, 
that it is easy to substitute; and 
anyhow two or three calls are not 
enough to impel any considerable 
number of druggists to put in a 
stock and push the new article. 

“What’s the answer?” says the 
inquirer. 

One really cannot solve such a 
big problem without going care- 
fully into all of the details. May- 
be, considering how full the mar- 
ket is of cold creams, it is impos- 
sible, with a small or medium- 
sized appropriation, to force the 
sale of a new cream through a 
national campaign. Possibly the 
advertising was spread out too 
thin to force sales anywhere. It 
seems likely that more concentra- 
tion would have helped. Possibly 
such real merchandising factors 
as effective dealer work, sam- 
pling, etc, were neglected or 
handled in half-way fashion. 
Maybe the advertiser relied too 
muth on that distinctive picture 
he. used—thought that would make 
up for everything else. Maybe he 
fired away before making a thor- 
ough investigation of conditions 
and knowing what he had to over- 
come. Maybe, even now the na- 
tional campaign is not a failure, 
but can be realized on if the right 
kind of concentrated consumer 
advertising and effective dealer 
work is done immediately. 

The Schoolmaster is a great be- 
liever in concentration. 


The advertiser wanted an ex- 
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traordinary booklet — something 
so fine that those who received it 
simply couldn’t help giving it at- 
tention. 

How high a cost per. booklet 
would he stand? “Sixty cents?” 
“Seventy cents?” “Yes.” 

“What would it cost you to 
send good samples of your 
goods?” queried the advertising 
man. 

“Only about fifty cents,” was 
the reply. 

“Then by all means send sam- 
ples with a booklet that tells 
about the goods,” was the next 
advice; and the advertiser needed 
little persuasion. Odd, isn’t it, 
that so many times the simple, di- 
rect thing is the thing to do and 
yet is so hard to see. 

* * a 

The Schoolmaster knows one 
manufacturer, who being green 
at advertising, sampled half the 
possible users of his article in the 
United States before putting an 
advertisement in a_ periodical. 
And now that he knows consider- 
able about advertising matters, he 
is convinced that his first move 
was about the wisest one he ever 
made. 

oe 

Dr. Wiley’s long arm is reach- 
ing out everywhere. Out in a 
little country town of the South 
recently a tomato packer had a 
thousand cases of his zonds con- 
demned on the ground that there 
was sufficient water in the goods 
to put them into the class of 
adulterated foods, while the label 
specified nothing but tomatoes as 
the ingredients. 

An old resident of this town 
told the Schoolmaster that, years 
before, tons of a heavy, almost- 
white mineral material were hauled 
out of a mountain near his home. 
One day he innocently inquired 
what the material was used for 
and was told that it was put into 
flour to make it heavier and 
cheaper. : 

Some of us in this generation 
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are thankful for “good old Dr. 


Wiley.” 


* * * 








“What have those subjects to 
do with advertising?” said the 
head of a big national concern, 
when he saw on a pad on the 
Schoolmaster’s desk a list of such 
titles as “Price Maintenance,” 
‘Dealer Work,” “Letter Cam- 


. paigns,” etc. He seemed to think 


that advertising was the prepara- 
tion of suitable copy for periodi- 
cals and circulars. He was seem- 
ingly not aware of the evolution 
of the last few years, by which 
the attention of advertising men 
has been turned from the con- 
sideration of such subjects as 
copy and mediums to the entire 
range of subjects comprehended 
in the science of merchandising. 
The man to-day who has no in- 
terest in window work, in sam- 
pling methods, in distribution, 
dealer methods, etc., is not in the 
band wagon of progress. The na- 
tional man here referred to was 
something like that head of a 
large Eastern store who, when 
asked if he would not care to 
have his department heads and 
principal salesmen hear a noted 
big-store advertising and _ sales 
manager speak, said that he did 
not see that a discussion of ad- 
vertising and sales. plans would 
mean anything to his people. He 
could not be made to see, either, 
that any good would come of 
stimulating them to think out 
good advertising suggestions or 
effective sales plans. The adver- 
tising man was paid to do that! 
Another merchant in the same 
city, responding to the same invi- 
tation, said that if there was a 
single department head in his 
store who wasn’t interested in 
hearing such a talk. he would be 
interested in knowing who that 
man was. 
ee eee eebe 


The Schoolmaster begs leave to 
make two suggestions to the am- 
bitious young men of the adver- 
tising business. With the perfec- 
tion of so many good letter-print- 
ing machines, it is going to be 
possible to build up busy letter- 
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now for the Buckye Proofs. 


Covers 


are the economically effective paper 
for Booklets, Catalogues and all ad- 


vertising literature. 











advertisers are using them. 


@A request on your business letter- 
head will bring the “‘proofs” by 


prepaid express. 


Buckeye Covers are made in 16 
colors, 4 finishes and 4 weights. 
Carried in stock by representa- 
tive dealers in all principal cities. 





DEPARTMENT G 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


ww MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in{Hamilton, Ohio since 1848 


















Money Saving 
Suggestions 
Guaranteed annual saving of 

twenty-five to forty per cent. in 

premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 

Term Insurance. Contracts is- 

sued by the strongest Life In- 

surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 





elluloid 
Your Particular Trade Bet- 
Or Guide CardeFower of Them 
Celli 


uloid Tipped Guides 
will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it shouid have, 
Write for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 

701 to 7098 Arch S Philadeiphia 








An Advertising Salesman 
and Solticior 


wants to represent a good maga- 
zine Or newspaper in the Chicago 
field. 


Excellent TRADE JOURNAL Experience. 


Automobile, Jewelry, Electrical, 
Dry Goods and machinery. 

Five years on Chicago’s largest 
daily papers. Four years on the 
largest daily Agricultural paper. 
Three years’ advertising agency 
experience. 

Am qualified to take charge of 
display or classified adv. depart- 
ments. Age 29. Best of references, 

. NEWELL, 
3224 Hirsch St., Chicago, IIl. 
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writing shops in a great many 
towns and cities that hitherto 
have not had them. It has not 
been so many years since one 
could not get first-class form |et- 
ters written, printed and mailed in 
any but the larger cities. Letter. 
advertising has spread wonderful- 
ly, and is going to spread stil] 
more, for the letter is one of the 
greatest of advertising mediums. 
The man who, can offer expert 
letter-writing service and all kinds 
of lists, in addition to printing and 
mailing ..service, has a big advan- 
tage oyer the mere printshop. 
Idea .No. 2: The signs of the 
times point plainly to the tendency 
of concerns employing a good 
number of salesmen: to prepare 
special courses of instruction for 
the selling of certain products. 
The circulation managers of the 
big publications were long ago 
wide awake to the fact that they 
had to train people before they 
could get good results in the sell- 
ing of subscriptions. Other classes 
of employers are falling into line, 
It may not be many years before 
it will be a common thing to 
find the advertising manager at 
the head of a well worked out 
sales-instruction service. 


* * * 


A cost expert strolled into a big 
printing establishment. “What's 
your cost on machine composi- 
tion?” he asked during a conver- 
sation with the boss. The expert 
opened his eyes wide when the 
figure was named. Seeing the in- 
credulity, the shop man took out 
his record books and showed his 
method of computing. ‘Where 
are your charges for corrections 
and jor proof-reading?” asked the 
visitor. “By George,” said the 
shop man, after a little reflecting 
and - figuring, “I have always 
charged those against the com- 
posing room, and I have been ac- 
tually selling composition to out- 
siders at less than cost to me.” 

Such things have turned up 
with alarming frequency in the 
printing and publishing fields, and 
the Schoolmaster wonders if they 
do not exist just as often in ad- 
vertising offices. The overhead. 
correspondence, and various other 
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costs can be easily overlooked in 
computing the sales expense. 
* *k Ox 

One of the most common mis- 
takes that advertising men make 
is that of jumping to conclusions 
from exceptional cases. A man 
stood up in a sales convention 
some time ago and said, “I-could 
bring letters in here that would 
prove almost anything under the 
sun that I wanted to prove, that 
is, if you would take one or two 
letters as proof.” And then he 
went on to say that he never came 
to a conclusion on his experiments 
until he got back his returns from 
the 100, the 500, or the 1,000 names 
that he was using in his experi- 


ment. It is the general average,. 


not the exceptional .case, ‘that 
counts. The first expression’ of 
opinion that came to the publish- 
ers of the famous,Gorgon Gra- 
ham Letters was. that they .were 
punk, but we know that those let- 
ters made up one of the best.sell- 
ing books of the generation. So, 
don’t be too quick to jump to con- 
clusions; try the thing out -thor- 
oughly and get the cold figures. 
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German Families are Large 


and large families are large consuiners. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 












LINCOLN, NEB. 








In your soliciting letters, They bring 
cash back to you. A trial will 


convince. Sample dozen 10 cents, 
postpaid; 100 for 75 cents, postpaid; 
1000 any printing, $3.25; 5000 


$10.00, F.0.B. Detroit. 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAP- 
PER CO., 368 


























you make 
your form let- 
ters better and more forceful, we 
help put selling strength into your 
catalog—we help all along the line in 
vitalizing, improving and intensifying 
whatever advertising you do. Write us. 
The Hall-Taylor Co. 


Milwaukee 
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A Wide-Awake Man 


for a Progressive House 


In six years I have boosted 
the petty job of advertising man 
from an obscure desk in the 
corner of a stock room to a rec- 
ognized position of trust and 
importance in one of the coun- 
try’s largest and most reliable 
department stores. 

ut like so many old estab- 
lished businesses there is a limit 
to their adoption of new ways 
and for that reason, and that 
alone, I am looking for a new 
field. 

I know department store ad- 

: vertising and catalog building 
from the ground up but I can 
‘easily adapt myself to a new 
line; in fact I would rather be 
identified with a manufacturer 
working through the retailer 
such as the men’s clothing or 
women’s garment houses. 

I am still in good standing 
with my people and shall stay 
with them until I get the open- 
ing I want. . 

If I interest you write and I 
will tell you all about myself. 


Address “S. C. H.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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|'Are You Developing 


Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 


| facturer's business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 


conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

Throrgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 

You are invited to write 

for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
35 William Street 
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Secrets ’’ 


has stirred the typewriter 
: , world to a frenzy. It tells 
about the high prices on typewriters, the so-called 
rebuilts and the value of second-hands. Tells 
you how you can get a good standard Visible 
typewriter at a price uever heard of before, how 
you can pay a little each month, how you can 
have it on trial without deposit. Just write 
“Send the book,’’ it’s free. It is wonderfully in- 
teresting, even if you are not in the market. 
Typewriters’ Distributing Syndicate 
159 GC, N. State 8t., Chicago 
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A STATE WHICH PUNISHES 
PATENT MEDICINE LIARS 





HOW KENTUCKY IS RISING TO A 
SITUATION THAT IS A SCANDAL 
IN MANY STATES 





Shall manufacturers of patent 
medicines be permitted to sell 
their remedies under labels which 
contain false or deceptive claims 
of curative power? asks the Out- 
look. Shall, for instance, a man- 
ufacturer be permitted to seil to 
the public a secret compound as 
a cure for cancer, as a cure for 
consumption, or as a panacea for 
any one oi a dozen serious but 
entirely unrelated diseases? 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that, in 
passing the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, Congress did not prohibit the 
making of such false or mislead- 
ing claims of curative power by 
drug manufacturers. It should 
be noted in passing that the 
Court expressed no opinion as to 
the power of Congress to enact 
such a prohibition; the Court 
merely decided that Congress had 
not enacted such a prohibition. 
Under the Act, if a manufacturer 
makes any false or misleading 
statement as to the nature or con- 
stituents of the medicine itself, he 
is punished. But the same manu- 
facturer may with impunity make 
any claim he pleases as to what 
his medicine will do, asserting, if 
he will, that it will cure anything 
from a cold in the head to leprosy. 

They have done things differ- 
ently, however, in Kentucky. 
There is before us a copy of a cir- 
cular letter addressed by a bu- 
reau of the state government to 
manufacturers and others whose 
patent medicines are being sold 
in the state. The letter calls the 
attention of the recipient to the 
provision of the Kentucky Food 
and Drugs Act prohibiting the 
sale of anygdrug or medicine 
labeled or in’ any manner repre- 
sented or sold so as to mislead 
the purchaser, not only as to the 
quality or purity of the remedy, 
but as to its medicinal value. 

The letter further declares that 





since the decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (to 
which we have already referred) 
there is a growing violation of 
the Kentucky Act, and directs the 
recipient of the letter to file with 
the bureau all labels, circulars, 
and advertisements and_ other 
means by which representation is 
made concerning the quality, pur- 
ity, or medicinal value of such of 
his goods as are sold in Ken- 
tucky. The State of Kentucky is 
to be congratulated upon its de- 
termination that unscrupulous 
manufacturers of patent medi- 
cines shall not be allowed, by 
lying about the curative properties 
of their remedies, to make cap- 
ital out of the fears and hopes of 
sufferers from disease within 
that state. We are strongly in- 
clined, continues the Outlook, to 
believe that Congress,. when it 
passed the National Food and 
Drugs Act, intended to give ex- 
pression to the same determina- 
tion. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, has decided that, whether it 
had the determination or not, it 
did not give legal expression to 
it. One of the most important 
duties before the coming session 
of Congress is to amend the Na- 
tional Food and Drugs Act so 
that the unscrupulous drug man- 
ufacturer may no more lie about 
what his drug will accomplish 
than he may now lie about the 
materials which it contains. 
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TO USE PARROTS IN ADVER- 
TISING 





Word concerning a new idea in ad- 
vertising has just come from Paris. 
The scheme is to teach parrots to assist 
in the extension of commerce by sitting 
upon perches and exgaking:. Try 
Crushem’s Corsets,” or “Say Wattles, 
or “Eureka Razor,” as the case may be. 
The training of the parrots, according 
to the promoters of the new scheme, 1s 
to be a simple matter. A phonograph 
is to be placed in a room fitted up for 
the purpose and the instrument will 
grind out, hour after hour, the cry 
that the parrots are to repeat. The 
birds meanwhile will be established on 
convenient perches where they may 
hear the two or. three words that are 
to be used in pushing the commodity 
of the advertiser, and the solemn busi- 
ness will proceed until the parrots take 
up the cry of the phonograph.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
4 MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba & West Indies 
THE - 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H, Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 


BETTER ADVERTISING to replace already 
good. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 





MAlt DEALERS—Write for our 25 Big Prop- 

ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 








COIN CARDS 





WINTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated © 
stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





PE RFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








Ta APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
“architects, builders, managers. Interests 
‘them,too! Get ratecard. 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 


E TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Ta circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 













Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
Paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








AD WRITERS 





THE WRITING, designing, printing and dis- 
tributing of circular letters, catalogs, folders, 
klets, car cards and advertising matter of 
every description. Best work at lowest prices. 
te & BAREMORE, 129 West 125th Street, 
New York, 





FOR SALE 





OR SALE—MODEL B ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH, practically good as new. Liberal dis- 
count. Address *‘J. E. B.,’’ Box 1006, Peoria, III. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Baseball Magazine (70,000 circu- 
lation, rates $80.00), wants publishers’ rep- 
resentative for New York and Pennsylvania 
territory. Write at once, BASEBALL MAGA- 
ZINE, Boston. 


Wanted—A Good Mechanical 


RETOUCHER with engraving house experi- 
ence. State salary expected. Address Box 
No. 241, East Liberty Station, Pittsburgh, Pa, 











OFFICES 





OFFICE, 12x17, toSUBLET. 28th STREET ° 
AND 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK. Suit- 
able for publication representative. Steno- 

rapher and telephone service if desired. Box 
f , care of Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURERS looking for high 
“grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ InK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 
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Advertising Solicitor 
Fifteen years with one Trade Publication Syears 
Secretary of Company publishing same, givin, 
attention to soliciting its larger busines,- de 
sirous to represent good Trade Journal in Chie 
ago and vicinity. Strictly commission basis 
pieferred, and position must eventuate into a 
$5,000.00 a year proposition. Will pay his 
own expenses to any city in the United States 
to obtain an interview provided answer hersto 
holds out sufficient inducement to justify game, 
Contract now, services to commence Janu. 
ary 2, 1912. Address TRADE PRESS, care 
of Printers’ Ink Office, 1206 Boyce Building, 
Chicago. . 








POSITIONS WANTED 


OUNG MAN WITH UNIVERSITY DE- 
GREE and several years’ experience in 
editing and writing, desires position with pub- 
lishing house oron paper. Best of references. 





-Address Box 964, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Premium Department Manager 


Expert buyer and distributer of premiums would 
organize and take charge of Premium Depart- 
ment for large manufacturing concern or news- 
paper. Box 999, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Man 


Thorough and varied experience in both the in- 
staliation and management of mail order depart- 
ment; selling to both trade and consumer. Good 
executive, systematizer and correspondent. Will 
start reasonable. ‘‘SALES,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Manager 


seeks change. Now, and seven years with daily 
and Sunday paper in large Metropolitan city. 
Expert on premiums, and original methods for 
getting and holding circulation. Member Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Association. 
Address ‘“‘ENTHUSIAST,” care Printers’ Ink. 











Young Woman Advertisement Writer 
wants position advertising manager or copy 
writer with good business house or with adver- 
tising agency handling superior accounts. Orig- 
inal, knowledge types and forms, unusually good 
English, competent to handle special, general 
and newspaper advertising of exclusive or tech- 
nical nature. Exceptional experience and refer- 
ences. “ORIGINAL,” P. O. Box 206, Madison 
Sq., N. ¥ 


I WANT TO LEARN ADVERTISING 
AND BEGIN WITH AGENT oR 
ADVERTISER LOOKING FoR 
YOUNG MAN CAPABLE OF pz. 
VELOPMENT FOR HIS BUSINESS, 

Present connection, sales agent; single; 26; uni- 
versity graduate; eight years’ experience in 
business; competent accountant, stenog. 
rapher; some knowledge printing, editing, 

Could make myself useful inside, but want op- 
portunity to work on outside. Will go any. 
where. Address “C, H, S.," care of Printers’ 
Ink 


XPERILENCED YOUNG ADVERTISING 
MAN, now on staff of morning daily, 10,000 
circulation, and where he has made for himself 
a record that entitles him toa larger and more 
responsible position, seeks advertising or busi- 
ness managership of live daily in city of 25,000 
or 50,000, or as advertising manager for small, 
but growing manufacturing concern, or with 
weekly or monthly publication where hard work 
and brains is needed and will be appreciated, 
Able manager; writer of strong selling copy; ex- 
pert on layouts; systematizer; no bad habits; 
possesses a forceful, agreeable personality, it 
you want a man who is a hustler and does 
things, write at once, giving full details, and I'll 
do the same. Salary to start $30a week. Best 
of references. Address ‘‘COMPETENT," care 
of Printers’ Ink, 1206 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











PRESS OLIPPINGS 


M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








ADVERTISING ARTIST 
AND WRITER 


who has done much important work for leading 
publishers and advertisers seeks a salaried con- 
nection. Draws pictures, lettering and designs 
expertly for every commercial purpose, Writes 
very convincingly. Has had charge of a large art 
and copy department for three years; knows 
mediums, printing, engraving—every detail of 
modern advertising methods; thoroughly de- 
pendable. Address ‘‘M. R. P.,”” 28 Central 
Place, West Orange, N. J. 


Sales Manager 


Wants Permanent Connection 
I have the resourcefulness and eighteen years’ 
experience to back me to get results. I know 
how to market goods, and I want to connect 
with alive manufacturer who has a product of 
unlimited sales possibilities, who appreciates 
untiring efforts in sales promotion and organi- 
zation work, and is willing that my efforts 
should vork me into the business. My present 





connections will vouch this as an exceptional ' 


combination for someone with capital and a 
good product. ‘“N.C.,” care of Printers’ Ink, 











OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Writefor-circular-and terms. 








PRINTING # 
GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET. WORK. — Unusual facilities 





chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, Pay omey » Job and 
embossing presses, etc. riginal ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UTUOMOBILE MAGAZINE wants partner 

with $10,000 cash. Must be yaung, aggres 
sive, and have proven business capacity _rev- 
ious publishing experience not essential, bey 
desirable. Address ‘‘E. C. R.,” care Printers’ In 











EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO.: for PUBLISH: 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
’ Phone 4883 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 





60 Murray St., N.Y © 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. ‘hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
92.616. est advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
toil, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July ist, 1910,-June 30, 
1911, 26,822, 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,878. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, 5c. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 6 mos. 
"11, 1,096; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
1st 6 mos.’11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
iyi2, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (@@). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. EE Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


WI Wr Ye Wr Ye 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday &xaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

G@™ The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- ; : 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 4 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 5,154 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning.. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1011, 8,220. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1910,, 
21,143 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept.,, 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any - 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
_ Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Fourmal. Oniy daily in: 
county. 1,918 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, s3rd year; Av dy. 
Jan. 1-July 1, '11, 7,998. Waterloo pop., 27,000. . 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average Igf0, . 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average : 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 
Portland, Avening oul. Average for I9t0, 
daily 16,986. Sunday 7elegram, 11,265. 


. MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average toto, 82,405. For Oct, 
1911, 84,198. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcrift (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week dayad, 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 

1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 

Sunday * 

1910, $21,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,881 lines 

2,394,108 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaliest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, I910. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Oct. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
369,418, gain of 26,696 copies per day over 
Oct., 1910. Sunday Post, 303,681, gain of 
28,576 copies per Sunday over Oct., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,648. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to June, 
*11, 18,860. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolie, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fAel.¥-ae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 

and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av-] 9O 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,665, 
Daily average circulation for 
October, 1911, evening only, 
98,238. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Oct., 1911, 82,398. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. 





& 
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CTROULATION winneapolis, Tribune, W. h. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 


1867. Oldest Minneapolis 


Average circulation of daily, 


Tribune for year ending 

Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. A 
Poem circulation of Sunday Tvidtigg 
ing Company for same period, $1,528, 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower; 


Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109. 


NEBRASEA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Ave 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. a 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Datly Courier, covers Southern N, J. 
9,455 average—Oct., 1910, to September, 1911, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily, 


Newark, Zvening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 'ob, 
21,326 ; 2-—’oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Bvening Journal. Daily average for 
T1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unie, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg: 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Dai 
average for 9 months, ro11, 60,003, 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., ‘10 Sunday, 86, 
787; daily, 46,284; Zuquirer, evening, $2,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average fo 
1908, 94,088; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,282. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Lai high-class 
The Globe wane irdiiation 
Daily average net cash sales, proven by A.A. Ay 


July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,888. For June, 
Ig1t, 116,698. 


New York, The World. Actual av. 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 1911, 
18,629. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘Tribune Bldg., N. ¥- 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22,769, On 














Ki in city which has permitted A.A. 
examination, and made publicthereport — 
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Uties, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
paper in Carolinas. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Oct., 1911, 99,704 daily; Sunday, 126,447. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. October, 1911, 
daily, 89,042; Sunday, 44,043, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,878 average, 
Oct., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 

12 mos. 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,888, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town, 

Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home \News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1911, 
96,101; the Sunday Press, 176,003. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691 
West Chester. Local. News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Lvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,023—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (©@). Sunday, 30,771 
(@O). Avening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
age 1910. 


Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and RK. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,428. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Oharleston, Zvensng Post. Evening, Actual 
daily av. Aug, to Aug., 7,708, 9 mos, '11, 8,246, 


TEXAS 


Bl Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,851. Only 
Ei Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, §,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 8,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, /he Bee. Aver. Sept., 1911, 6,122, 
Oct., '11,6,144, Largest circ, Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times || 
is the metropolitan dally of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, | are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
Ry. of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,848. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. . 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 8,931. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, October, 
tort, daily 6,668; semi-weekly, 1,643. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, The Avening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000, Average daily yain 
over first six months cf ’10, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 46,438 copies. ‘Ihe Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper 
Every leading local business house uses ‘fuil 
copy."’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
comp (eve.) ap aes -— 
or 12 mos , 65,211. Dailycirc. for 

OYOA month of Oct., ’11, 67,803. Daily 

TEED gain over Oct., 1910, 2,419. Goes 

to over 60% of Milwaukee homes 

Over double paid city circ. of 

any other Milwaukee newspaper. ournai 

leads in both Classitied and Display adver- 

tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. Bertolet, 

Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. Oct., 1911, circula- 
tion, 56,648, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T“ WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average for year 

ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827 

Larger circulation in Wisconsin 

than any other F rath Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. . Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 





MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Sept., 1911, 
67,970; weekly 1910, 26,446; Sept., 1911, 26,830. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,158. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
Sept, 1911, 106,177. Largest in Canada 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. Sept. & Oct., 48.475 








daily; 66,777 Sat. Highest quality circulation 
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The Want-Ad M ediums|| 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publica 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. Sores Sa 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 





A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
tty’: Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
(©©)}, carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ waut ad "’ directory. 


pe Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,667 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


INDIANA 


Th Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘““‘WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Si ie Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 
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Te Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Bee 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Lew WH 


MINNESOTA 


Te via Medins Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad of M 














CIRCULATI'N Ts Tribune is the Le 
4 want ad medium ot the great 
Northwest, carrying more 
want ads than any other iy 


Chale Newspaper, either Minnea; 
AN or St. Paul. Classitied ran 
TEED printed in Oct., Ll, amounted 


de | lines. The number of 
» individual advertisements 
pat ig lished was 38,515. Rates: loom 

a word, cash with the order 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertigis 
in the daily appears in both the morning pi 
evening editions for the one charge, 


THE Minneapolis ournai, 
daily and Sunday. The North. 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 


ed at any price. Eight cents 
per agate line it charged. Cash 

©© | order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


pre Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


TH Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evensng News is read in over 9of 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


Ts Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THe Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


7 Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get resul s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idabo and Nevada. 
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mber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Fublications not merely from the standpoint of the 
nu 








| nes 
ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326.(OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
ia city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening 7ranscript (O@), established 
1890. The only gold mark daily in noston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Blectrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (Q©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted, 253 Broadway, New York City. 








New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.'’” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘The New York 7#mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked. 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential’ 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, iliustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home: 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has. 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 86,101; 
Sunday, 175,003. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

mality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Senter, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. ‘ 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle. 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening on mag the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 


paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad~. . 


vertising appropriations are being made. 
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What a National Advertiser 
Said to a Solicitor— 











They were talking about salesmanship, and 
the solicitor ventured the opinion that the 
selling of space is a difficult job. 


The national advertiser snorted—he is one 
of the biggest and most careful spenders in 
the country: 


“Difficult,” said he, “there are dozens of 
us hungrily looking for new mediums that 
we can use profitably. No, there are plenty 
of buyers for good advertising space; all 
that good space needs is proper presenta- 
tion.” 


There are interesting features about every 
successful publication and its field that na- 
tional advertisers do not know—that even 
acquaintances of the publisher do not know. 
If you are a publisher, try it on acquaint- 
ances and see. 


Increase your “loose business”—the kind 
that comes without hard solicitation—by 
digging up the newsy facts and publishing 
them for the benefit of advertisers. 


It costs fifty dollars to reach advertisers, 
agents and advertising men with a page in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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What does your advertising 


: 
Some J. J. Gibbons 
Advertising: 


agent know about 
Canada? 


Not the Canada of five 
years ago—nor the Canada 
of a year ago—nor the 
Canada of three months 
ago. 

But the Canada of today— 
and tomorrow. 


Isn’t it enough for him to 
know all that he should 
‘know about the mediums 
and markets and methods 
of the United States? 


Canada is different in many ways 
—and from dayto day. Valuable 
opportunities to ‘‘get in at the 
right. time’’ are passing almost 
every day. We can help you 
‘“‘get in right’’ at the right time 
and in the right place. 


You will be in good company 
when you employ Gibbons’ serv- 
ice. Many of the world’s lead- 
ing advertisers entrust their 
Canadian advertising to us. 


Because, we DO KNOW 
CANADA. Write us. 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper andall Outdoor Advertising 


MONTREAL 
Cable: A.B.C., 5th Edition 


TORONTO CANADA 


able Address : ‘“Gibjay,’’ Toronto 








Sunlight Soap 
Fry's Cocoa 
Underwood Typewriters 
Victor Gram-o-phone 
Packard Motor Carg 
**Black and White” Whiskey 
National Cash Registers 
Waltham Watches 

Regal shoes 

Thermos Bottle 

Sun Fire Insurance 

B. D. V. Tobaccos 

Everitt “30” 

Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Force 


{ 
‘ 


Vapo-Cresolene 
Catesby Clothing 
Canada Life Assurance 
Regal Lager 
“Orown” Corn Syrup 
Convido Port 
National Apples 
Hine’s Brandy 

Wire & Cable Company 
Acme Fences 

City Dairy 

Boxer Wallpapers 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
“‘Magi’’ Mineral Water 


f 


Rogers’ Coal 

Shiloh’s Cure 

Muskoka Lakes 

Dodge Pulleys 

Vinolla 

“ideal” Metal Beds 

Polo Polishes 

Remy Martin's Brandy 

Premier Separators 

Dominion Organs and Pianos 

Moco Fabrics 

Peerless Incubators 

Empire Fences 

Floorglaze 

Wakefield Hats 

Queen Quality Hats 

Pedlar People Limited 

Edwardsburg Starch 

Crompton Corsets 

Page Wire Fences 

Manson Campbell Co, 

Canadian General Electric Co, 

Tadhopes of Orillia 

Belanger’s Plows 

Sem!-Ready Clothing 

Adanac Water 

Capitol Farm Implements 

Rogers Cement 

Waverley Pens 

Drummond Dairy Supplies 

Rusiness Systems 

Lifebuoy Soap | 

Aromac Office Specialties | 

Canada Poultry Yards i 

Renfrew Scales i 

St. Charles Cream | 

Father Morriscy Remedies | 

*<Comfort” Lye H 

Perfection Scotch 

Gunn's Kegs 

London Feathers 

M. L. Paints ’ ; 

‘+Healatta’’ Soap j 

Psychine 4 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Patersorr’s Cough Drops 
Keegan's Irish 
Sovereign Houses 
White Horse Whiskey 
Hil'crest Collieries 
*H- BR. K,"’ Gloves, ete. 


Consolidated yptical Cv 
Barber-Eliix, Limited 
A.E Ames & Co, 3 
Vestal Olive Oi! 
Maxim Silks and Satin€ 
Reid's Neckwear, .... 
Cockshutt Plow Co, 








No. Electric Rural Telephones 
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